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THE RAILROAD JUBILEE. 
T is with feelings 
i of real pleasure 
. that we present 
this number of 
the Companion 
to our readers. 
This long-to-be- 
remembered in- 
cident, which so 
lately occurred 
in this city, and 
which was so per- 
fectly conceived 
and carried out 


in every respect, 
is now a matter of history, and no true friend of 


his country can look back upon the occasion 
without feelings of pride and gratification. The 
presence of President Fillmore and Lord Elgin 
gave to the celebration a national character 
which looks well on record, and which added 
eclat to the exhibition itself at the time. We 
have already spoken in these pages of the many 
advantages that must naturally accrue from this 
extensive re-union of people from a distance, 
and this gathering together of the people of two 
different governments ; but the half has not been 
told, the half can hardly be estimated. The 
permanent good feeling that has been planted 
in the breasts of our Canadian brethren is 
strongly evinced in the tone of their newspapers 
since they have returned ir homes. They 
are filled with accounts of three days’ jubi- 


lee ; and if they reflect the sentiment in Canada, 
our visitors were astonished at the scene they 
witnessed, and had formed no idea in advance 
of the extensive arrangements that had been 
made to celebrate the opening of the northern 
line of railroads, and the commencement of a 
Yankee line of steamships between this port and 
Liverpool. ‘They show that Boston has excited 
their admiration, and they lavish upon its hos- 
pitable inhabitants unbounded praise. They 
declare that nothing was wanting to render them 
perfectly at home. They were the city’s guests, 
and were permitted to pay for nothing; and the 
moment one person left them, they were taken 
up and entertained immediately by another, so 
that every moment of the time they passed in 
Boston was occupied most agreeably. The press 


DINNER TENT ON BOSTON COMMON AT THE RAILROAD JUBILEE. 


throughout the country is publishing detailed 
accounts of this grand affair, and we shall soon 
see in the English journals the speeches deliv- 
ered at the State House and in the splendid tent 
on the Common, a faithfal engraving of which 
we present below. And apropos of that dinner 
and tent, let us give the reader some idea of its 
immensity by saying, that plates were laid be- 
neath its canvass for the accommodation of 
thirty-five hundred persons. As will be seen, the 
exterior of the tent was draped with the flags of 
all nations, and presented a beautiful appear- 
ance. The tent was manufactured by R. M. 
Yale, sail-maker of this city, and does him great 
credit. Of the interior of this mammoth marquee 
we shall speak in another place ; but its location 
and external appearance are beyond all praise. 
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CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 


TRE BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore, 


BY F. 


CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


(CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


ONA GERTRUDE 

1B) in a voice trem- 

bling with strong 
emotion, both of 
gratitude and joy, 
|) cried, “thanks, a 

. thousand thanks, 
brave sir! I owe 
you my life and lib- 
erty.” 

“T am too happy 
to have served you, 
senora,” answered 
Don Conrado, who 
instantly recogniz- 
ed the voice of Dona Gertrude, though three 
years had passed since he had heard it. He also 
trembled in his deepest soul with joy at the good 
fortune that had made him of such service to her, 
at a time when he needed the gales of his des- 
tiny to blow fair. But he did not see fitto make 
himself known to her then, lest the cup which 
was presented to his lips might be dashed from it 
ere he could inhale its fragrance. It was too dark 
to recognize features, and only by voices could 
they have discovered one another. He, there- 
fore. replied in a disguised and subdued manner, 
“J trust you are not hurt ?” 

“No, senor. My servant, I fear, is wounded,” 
she said, with feeling, for he was once stricken 
to his knee. Art thou not hurt, Gaspar ?” 

“It is but a scratch, lady. A plaster will heal 
it in a day or two.” 

« Thanks to thee, also, noble Gaspar! If you 
had not combated for me as bravely as you did, 
till this gentleman came up, I should have been 
carried off!” 

“Tcan never congratulate myself enough in 
being at hand, lady,” answered Conrado. “ Let 
us not delay chere. Do you dwell far distant 
from this place ¢” 

“T live but half a square from here, senor !” 

“ Allow me to escort you safely. The ruffians 
may return, and you should be sheltered. Have 
you any idea who they are ?” 

“T have, senor,’ answered Dona Gertrudis, 
with a hesitating tone, which faltered as if she 
did not care to explain farther. 

“Ah, ha! A second rival I have,” muttered 
Conrado to himself! “I wish I had put my 
sword through his heart. By the mass, my lady 
is attractive! But fortune has given me favor. 
What shall I do? Shall I attend her home, 
woo her in her house under vantage of rescuing 
her, for surely she will not look unkindly on her 
preserver ; or shall I attempt to carry her off to 
my boat now! If I had two of my men here 
now, I would make the attempt. But alone, 
and this Gaspar to fight for her, it will be im- 
possible. So I will banish this wild idea from 
my mind!” 

These meditations were interrupted by the 
voice of Dona Gertrudis, who stopped at the 
gate of the Casa Grande. 

“Here, senor, is my residence. I am the 
daughter of Don Garcia de Armas, and as he 
will desire to thank you for the service you 
have done his child, you must not refuse to come 
in!” 

“Indeed, lady, I have done nothing to deserve 
your courtesy, or his thanks ; but as it will give 
me pleasure to know better so charming a person 
as I know you must be, from the sound of your 
voice, for I cannot see your features, I will ac- 


By means of a pass-key Gaspar opened the 
gate, and admitting both, closed it as half a 
dozen gend’armes, always too late at an affray, 
were hurrying past with iron heels, to the place 
whence the sounds of the combat reached their 
ears. On the stairs that ascended to the draw- 
ing-rooms, Gaspar met another servant, who 
told Dona Gertrudis that her father having been 
called for by two cavaliers in the uniform of 
officers, just at dark, had gone with them, saying 
that when Dona Gertrude came in from vespers, 
she should be told that he would be back before 
ten o'clock. 

At hearing this the heart of the captain of the 
brigantine bounded with joy. Gertrude expe- 
rienced for an instant a brief embarrassment at 
the idea of being left to entertain an entire 
stranger ; but her grateful feelings towards him 
prevented her from wishing that she had not 
invited him. 

Gaspar led the way to the front drawing-room, 
upon the pier-table in which a softly-shaded solar 
light was burning like a silvery veiled moon, 
shedding a mild and dreamy radiance around, 
revealing and half-concealing the gorgeous fur- 
nishing of the apartments. 


Dona Gertrude having led the way into this 
room, invited Don Conrado to be seated. She 
then excused herself for a few moments, till she 
could arrange her toilet, which in the rough 
handling of the affray had become disordered. 
As she removed her veil as she left the room, he 
thought she looked more beautiful than he had 
ever dreamed she could look. Her escape had 
given a flush to her cheek, and splendor of light 
to her eyes that heightened her loveliness in his 
eyes. 

Finding himself alone, he started up an 
walked the magnificent room. His eye, accus- 
tomed to luxury, was attracted by none of these 
baubles of wealth. He paced up and down with 
bent brow and thoughtful eyes, communing with 
his thoughts. 

“The saints deserve my orisons,” he mused 
within himself. “By the fairest fortune that 
ever could happen to a lover, I am placed in the 
very boudoir of my proud and beautiful mistress, 
her protector, and all her heart warm with grati- 
tude towards me! What can I ask more? 
Even Don Garcia is spirited out of the way, and 
the field is all mine te win, or—yes, there is the 
or—or to lose. If I were wholly a stranger, I 
have made a beginning that might make me one 
of her favored lovers in time, for I begin to per- 
ceive she has lovers many; for I have crossed 
with two already. But my position is worse 
than it would be were I a perfect stranger. She 
thinks well of me now, but when she returns, 
and I suffer her to see my face, which I have so 
£.udiously concealed since I passed through the 
gate, she will begin to show me the cloven foot. 
I must keep incognito long enough to make a 
favorable impression upon her before she recog: 
nizes me. I must not hidemy face. This wont 
do. I will lessen the radiance of this light some- 
what till there prevails a twilight in the room, 
which will serve to conceal my while I 
try to soften her heart! 
lovely she has become. A little taller aiid fuller, 
and with a slower step, but in Pe in 
beauty like a youthful goddess in maturity. 
Ah, it were worth a voyage from the Méaiter- 4 


ranean to the Mississippi, to gaze on such & page 
less creature !” 


While he was thus soliloquizing, he ap- 


proached the marble table on which the argand 


* 


lamp stood. A locket lay upon it. He took it 
up, and saw the likeness of Gertrude, looking 
as be had last seen her, three years before. He 
stood and gazed upon it, holding it in the hollow 


The same rich mouth, that 
so haughtily forbade me her presence! The 
same glorious brown eye, that sent forth light- 
nings to annihilate me, because I did, in a mo- 
ment of too free love, alarm her virgin modesty ! 
Pure and cold as the polar star! 0, lady, how 
can so much scorn find a home in a face so an- 
gelic! Ah, what is this! a crucifix of gold! 
By the cross! it is one which in my first favored 
hours I placed upon her bosom. She has pre- 
served it! She cannot, therefore, wholly hate 
the giver !” 

He heard a light step, and instantly turning 
the lamp down, he said something as if he were 
examining it and had turned it by accident, but 
he placed himself so that it could not be ap- 
proached to be raised, and so that his features 
might be thrown into shade. It was Dona Ger- 
trudis who entered. There was light enough for 
the radiance of her beauty to be seen; and he 
gazed worshipping. 

“T will raise the light, senor.” 

“ No—do not take the trouble,” he said. 

“T am sorry Don Garcia is not at home, sir ; 
but I trust he will not be long absent.” 

“T should miss no other one, lady, in your 
presence,” he answered, with gallantry. 

Dona Gertrudis slightly started, and bent her 
glance earnestly towards the speaker. It was, 
however, a scrutiny that revealed nothing ; for 
his face was shadowy in the twilight he had 
created. 

“ May I know, sir, whom I have the happiness 
of thanking for my protection ?” she said, still, 
as he saw, trying to make out his features as well 
as their relative positions with the lamp behind 
him, would let her. 

“T am a stranger in the city, lady. It was by 
a fortunate accidegs that I happened to be near 

“Tt was, indeed, senor. It was my own im- 
prudence to suffer myself to be exposed to such 
an attack, by being abroad so late.” 

“ One of them seemed to be a gentleman.” 

Dona Gertrude colored slightly, and bit her 
pretty lip, but made at first no reply; but she 
saw that a frown contracted for an instant one 
of his arched eye-brows. 

“ Yes, sir, perhaps so!” she at length said. 

Gaspar at that moment entering the room to 
ask her if he should send in refreshments and 
coffee, she bade him raise the lamp. Don Con- 
rado could show no reason for preventing his 
obedience to the command of his mistress, and 
as the servant approached, he rose and took his 
seat so that the pedestal and statue of a marble 
Hebe would cast its shadow directly in a line 
with his person. Gaspar raised the lamp to an 
exceeding brilliancy, and then left the room with 
instructions to bring in coffee in a quarter of an 
hour, if Don Garcia did not arrive. 

As Conrado rose and walked to the seat by the 
statue, the eyes of Gertrude followed him with 
curiosity, which was deepened from the certainty 
that he was studiously concealing his features. 
She therefore no sooner saw him take a seat on 
the fautueil in the shade of the statue, than she 
felt an uneasiness and a faintness at the heart 
she could not account for. She seemed to feel 
as if her courage was leaving her. A dreadful 
darkness seemed to settle upon her soul. She 
trembled, and he scarcely knew why. But she 
made a strong effort to throw off these feelings, 
and succeeded. 

“ Are you a native of Louisiana, lady ?” care- 
lessly asked Don Conrado, who was not insensi- 
ble to a change in her, and who feared each mo- 
ment she would recognize him before the arrival 
of Don Garcia. 

“ No, senor, of Spain.” 

“Thou hast the noble Castilian air so strik- 
ingly, that I should have guessed this without 
asking the question! Ihave been in Spain, and 
I am willing to take oath that its maidens sur- 
pass those of all other climes. There isa stately 
air, a proud step, a queenly grace about them as 
they speak and move, that stamps them with 
superiority !” 

“ You speak, senor, as if you had been favored 
with the smiles of some one of these noble 
dames,” said Gertrude, smiling. 

“Ah, no lady!” answered Don Conrado, 
throwing into his voice a sadness that he truly 
felt, without doubt ; “ah, no, lady; it has been 
my lot to love unrequited! To gain my heart 


and bend my knee where I was proudly dis- 
dained !” 

“ The lady must have been cold, or else her 
heart given beforehand, to be wooed 
man and treat him thus !” 

“Neither cold nor betrothed, ‘lady. Indeed, 
at first she looked not unkindly upon me; she 
loved to hear my stories of adventure on ‘land 
and flood, and she would weep or laugh, as the 
current of my tale ran sorrowful or gay. I fool- 
ishly thought that she whom I could move to 
tears I could move to love me!” 

“ And would she not hear thy suit ?” 

“ Nay, lady ; but when I spoke to her of love, 
of my deep passion, and told her how my hap- 
piness lay in her keeping, and that henceforth I 
should live or die, as she gave judgment, she 
spoke me proudly, disdained me as a wooer; 
and when I urged her,to relent, she shut herself 
up from me! Her noble father was my friend, 
and he did use his parental influence to turn her 
heart to pity. Bufshe was firm, and said that 
she had of late heard rumor speak my name 
coupled with wrong and rapine, and that she 
would not be a bandit’s or sea-robber’s bride.” 

“ Bunt, sir, it could not be true,” said Gertrude, 
her bosom heaving with some indescribable 
emotion. 

“True! It was the foul calumny of hundred- 
tongued rumor. But she believed it! and I, no 
longer slave enough to bow to the shrine that 
mocked my prayers, left her, and went to foreign 
lands. But I have not forgotten her! Every 
day she has been near my heart, and I have 
dreamed of her at night. At length I returned 
to seek her, and once more plead my suit.” 

“ And I trust she heard it with favor, if, as I 
cannot but believe, senor, you showed her that 
these rumors were false indeed.” 

“T found her father had removed and gone to 
Cuba, where he held rich lands. Thither I fol- 
lowed, and learned that he had been exiled for 
his patriotism, and come to New Orleans. 
Thither I came, also, and but yesterday arrived, 
in hopes that—” 

Here Dona Gertrude, whose agitation had 
been sensibly increasing each moment, started 
from her chair, and advanced two steps towards 
him. 

“I am not mistaken! Your voice! your 
story !—”’ 

“ All prove me to be thy friend and constant 
lover, as well as recent protector, Conrado de 
Beltran,” he answered, rising and standing in 
the full light of the lamp. 

“T recognize thee too well, Don Conrado,” 
she answered, after a moment’s terrified gaze 
upon him, as he stood before her,halfa suppliant, 
half-defiant. “I had not this foreboding of woe 
for nought.” As she spoke, she shrunk back 
from him; for ke looked as if he were about to 
approach her. “Do not come near me! Go! 
Leave me before I hate you again! Leave me 
while there is gratitude in my heart warm to- 
wards you for the service you have done for me 
this night! But, O, had I known to whose arm 
I was indebted, I would rather have chosen the 
fate from which you rescued me! For I foresee 
and feel evil and woe in your presence here !” 

““ Nay, lady, nay, you are too unforgiving !” 

“Unforgiving ? Iam not thy judge, evil man ! 
I have nothing to forgive! I have nothing to do 
with thee! Leave me! You say you have 
sought me out! that you have followed me from 
land to land! Ah, holy Maria! more’s the pity ! 
Speak, and tell me why thou art here!” 

“To kneel thus to thee, sweet and adorable 
Gertrude, and renew to thee the offer of my 
heart and hand! I am rich; Don Garcia is 
impoverished ; I will enrich him, and thou shalt 
roll in the wealth of a princess!” 

“Don Conrado de Beltran, you must know 
that I detest you!” answered Gertrude, with a 
flashing eye. “I can never honor you or endure 
your presence. Your wealth is the spoils of 
blood! You degrade me and insult my noble 
father by such base propositions! I knew your 
career ! I know you to be as evil as the world 
has given you name for! I know you to be 
disgraced by your queen; to be exiled from 
your paternal shores, to be a wanderer and an 
adventurer, nay, a buccaneer of the ocean, with 
your hand against every man !” 


“Prithee, how much more hast thou learned, 
proud lady ?” 


“That you will never win Gertrude de Armas. @# 


Therefore depart! If possible, I detest you more 
than ever, since you have this night placed me 
under obligation to you. I would rather have 
died than have incurred it!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NEWLY EXCITED HOPE DASHED DOWN. 


DoW Cowravo had all the while preserved 
his co mre, but evidently with a powerful 
effort. Biutmow his eye lighted up like a leop- 
ard’s, and With a frown darkening above it like 
a thunder cloud discharging lightnings, he said, 
witheringly : 

“Thou art a very pythoness, beautiful and 
fierce creature! I feel like striking thee through 
the heart, thou hast so enraged me; but I love 
thee too well, too well! By the mass, thy beauty 
is glorious in the brightness of thy anger. Wo- 
man, I see you hate me! But donot insult me! 
There is a point of forbearance beyond which 
human nature will not yield !” 

“Then leave me !” 

“If I am so hateful to thee, why hast thou 
preserved this crucifix?” he demanded, as he 
snatched from the table the golden gift. 

“ Thy touch, even, could not pollute this holy 
thing! In it I saw my Saviour in anguish, and 
not thy gift! I would not cast away such a 
thing as this! Its preservation has nought to 
do with thy remembrance—but to its sacred 
subject !” 

‘I see you have no heart! I am an idiot to 
have loved thee, ever! I will try and cure the 
madness.” 

“ Thou wouldst be happier.” 

“ But thou hast a heart. It is not all Arctic 
ice. For thou hast lovers!” 

“ Gaspar !” called Dona Gertrude, as she saw 
that Don Conrado’s eye glared furiously upon 
her. The Cuban was at the moment approach- 
ing the door with coffee on a silver waiter. 

“ Senora!” 

“Serve the gentleman, and when he has re- 
freshed himself show him to the gate,” she said, 
in a commanding tone. Then turning to Don 
Conrado, she continued in the same manner, 
“ You will excuse me, Senor de Beltran, from 
further duties of hospitality. When my father 
returns, he will, no doubt, entertain you more 
agreeably than I havedone.” These final words 
were uttered with ineffable scorn; and the beau- 
tiful and incensed girl left the apartment, show- 
ing in her step, look, and air, that she felt herself 
deeply insulted by the intrusion of one so de- 
tested into the house, even under the peculiar 
circumstances of which he had availed himself 
to ebtain admittance. 

“ An incensed Minerva! an offended Juno! a 
pouting Hebe! a vexed Venus! an angry ange), 
all in one!” said the captain of the brigantine, 
as he followed her retiring figure with his eyes. 
He smiled as he spoke, but there were evil 
thoughts in the smile. It seemed to express 
contemplated and sure‘revenge for all this. 

“It is her hour now! It will, by-and-by, be 
mine! Had she been less haughty, less personal, 
I might have forgiven her, and gone away and 
tried to forget her! But she has too deeply in- 
sulted me to be pardoned! Revenge shall be 
my punishment. She shall be mine! I will 
live only to get possession of her. The sun only 
shall shine henceforth to give light to me to 
take her! the earth shall roll round only to cre- 
ate me time !” 

“ Senor !” 

This was the third time Gaspar had tried to 
draw his attention to the cup of coffee that he 
was holding at his elbow. 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ Coffee, senor.” 

“ Yes, coffee I need! Thanks. Are you the 
brave fellow who so well defended your mis- 
tress ?” 

“ Si, Senor.” 

“ There is a gold onza.” 

“ Thanks, senor.” 

“Dost thou know the rogues who set upon 

“ One of them, senor, I think was a caballero.” 

“ He who had your mistress by the arm ?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“So I supposed. Dost know his name ?” 

“J think a Count Lieutenant de Contelli!” 

“That is an Italian name.” 

“ Yes, your worship: he is a count who was 
in Cuba, and saw Dona Gertrude and would 
marry her; but she said no. Then he came 
here ; and she said no many times, and now he 

has tried to run off with her!” 
I see now how itis! 
And is this the only admirer your mistress has ?” 
asked Don Conrado, as he sipped a cup of the 
fragrant coffee, standing in the same place where 


{ Dona Gertrude had left him, 


“QO no, senor,” answered Gaspar, who was 


ignorant of the scene that had passed between 
his mistress and her preserver, and who felt dis- 
posed to be communicative towards a gentleman 
who had so bravely come to the rescue of his 
mistress. 

‘* She is never without noble gentlemen who 
would seek her hand in marriage. But she loves 
her father too well, senor, she always tells them, 
to leave him.” 

“ Ah, that is it, is it? Some of her lovers 
serenade her, I believe.” 

“O, yes, all of them! We have fine music 
of nights. Alas, senor, last night a sad accident 
happened.” 

“ Nay, what was it? Not to any of Dona Ger- 
trude’s lovers, I trust,” he said, sarcastically. 

“O yes, senor. One of the gentlemen, Capi- 
tan Clifford, was followed after he left the bal- 
cony by two assassins—” 

“ By what, man ?” 

“ By two assassins, senor,” answered Gaspar, 
repeating the word that had so grated on Don 
Conrado’s ears, with strange emphasis, but with- 
out suspecting the nearness of its application. 
The captain of the brigantine winced, but said 
no more, and Gaspar continued, “ they attacked 
him near the shop of a friend of mine, one Gi- 
berto Lopedo, who sallied out to his aid, or he 
would have been slain ; as it was he got a severe 
wound.” 

“ Then he was not killed ?” 

“No, senor; but that was no fault of the 
assassins. Giberto took him into his house, and 
there he lies up stairs, and too ill to be removed, 
or he would be brought here.” 

“Brought here? By Don Garcia’s orders ?” 
demanded Conrado, with angry surprise. 

“ Si, senor. Don Garcia has great love for 
the noble young officer. And besides, it is Dona 
Gertrude’s wish ?” 

“ Ah, it is?” 

“ Si, senor. She was deeply afflicted, as you 
must suppose, when she heard of the accident 
that happened to him ; e were returning 
from a visit to him when we were set upon by 
this Italian, the fierce Count Contelli !” 

“Then Dona Gertrude has even paid the 
wounded man a visit ?” 

“O, yes sir; and found that he was doing 
well, which was a great gratification to her.” 

“ By the red cross!” muttered Don Conrado, 
“my sword has purchased for him a favor in- 
deed! So she has visited him at this wretched 
cabin! goes through the city by night on these 
errands of love! This American, then, is my 
true rival! This Cuban servant’s gossip is 
worth an onza each word.” Kesuming his ques- 
tions, he asked, “ and Don Garcia, does he ap- 
prove of the intended nuptials between your 
mistress and this wounded officer ?” 

“O,I can’t tell that, senor! I don’t know 
that they are to be married. They like cach 
other !” 

“ T have no doubt of it. Does she suspect who 
wounded her lover ?” 

“O no, senor, there is no one to suspect, un- 
less it were Signor Contelli, but it was too tall a 
man for him, sir.” 

“ You are an honest fellow, as well as brave, 
Gaspar. I have no doubt we shall understand 
each other,” he added, to himself, as Gaspar 
bowed and left him, to go to the gate, where his 
quick ear detected his master’s step. 

“So, Dona Gertrude has more lovers than 
one! But as she favors one, it matters not who 
it is, so she favors not Conrado de Beltran. He 
who is most honored by her love, is most hated 
by me. I hear the voice of Don Garcia. Al- 
ready Gaspar is busily relating to him the ad- 
venture of his fair daughter, and he hastens with 
exclamations of alarm and gratitude. I have 
no doubt he will be gratified when he recognizes 
who has protected her; for the father ever fa- 
vored my suit.” 

“Where did you say the brave man was ?” 
Conrado heard Don Garcia hurriedly ask; “I 
must not delay to thank him. And Gertrude— 
where is she ?” 

“She is in her own room, senor,” answered 
Gaspar. “ The cavalier is in the drawing-room.” 

The next moment Don Garcia appeared at 
the entrance of the room. He did not at first 
recognize his guest, but advanced towards him 
with both hands extended, saying : 

“ Noble sir, receive a father’s grateful thanks. 
My daughter was in danger and you protected 
her. I heard as I came along of an affray hav- 

ing taken place, and a man killed, but little did. 
I dream he was slain by the defender of my 
own child.” 


Don Garcia was about to embrace him, when 


he started with pleased surprise, and with an 
almost incredulous look, exclaimed : 

“ Whom do I behold? Is it indeed Don Con- 
rado de Beltran ?” 

“No one else, Senor de Armas,” answered 
Conrado, embracing him. 

“ And do I see you in New Orleans? This is 
a surprise,” said Don Garcia; “but I am over- 
joyed to know that I owe my daughter’s safety 
to an old friend.” And he embraced the cap- 
tain with warmth. “ How long hast thou been 
here?” 

“But a day, senor. I was coming to thy 
house, when I was so fortunate as to rescue Dona 
Gertrude. But I fear she regrets it, senor.” 


“ It should make her love thee, Don Conrado. 
How hast thou been in the three years since we 
met? Sit down, and let us hear about the past.” 

“T fear that my remaining will displease thy 
daughter !” 

“Nay, I will send for her. 
thanked thee ?” 

“ Yes, but it was before she recognized me. 
No sooner did she discover that I was her old 
admirer, then she told me plainly she would 
rather have been murdered than be indebted to 
me for her life. That is the terms on which we 
stand. You will say not much improved from 
what they were when we last parted.” 


Has she not 


“ Not much, to be sure,” answered Don Garcia, 
looking annoyed. “Not much. But I will see 
her. She must not treat thee thus! But these 
women are so whimsical, Don Conrado. Never- 
theless she shall not behave after this sort. If 1 
have to lock her up !” 

“ No—do not treat her harshly. If she does 
not love me, it will not make her love me to be 
strict with her. Letit pass. Perhaps, with your 
favor, in a day or two she may look more kindly 
upon me!” 

“Tl see that she does. And you are really 
still enamored of Gertrude? Such love should 
be rewarded.” 

“T have crossed the seas only to lay thy heart 
at her feet! And it was my singular good for- 
tune to be of service to her almost at your very 
door. But I will presume nothing upon this. 
If she will love me for myself, well! If not, I 
will try and forget her!” 

“No, by our lady of Cordova, not so, Don 
Conrado. You have my consent! You will 
get hers. Gaspar, bid Gertrude to come hither. 
Tell her I have returned !” 

Gaspar departed. 

“ She bids me ask you to excuse her, as she is 
not well; but she will see you at her room,” an- 
swered Gaspar, returning. 

“T hope, Don Conrado, you will excuse her 
to-night. To-morrow call, and I will by then 
have talked with her. She has certain prejudices 
that I will remove.” 

“ Yes, she has doubtless heard tales invented 
by my foes. But you do not believe them, Don 
Garcia.” 

“No. Ihave too much confidence in a nobly- 
born gentleman like yourself, to believe you ever 
did what rumor coupled your name with. The 
best men have slanderers.” 

“ Thanks for your confidence, Don Garcia,” 
answered Don Conrado, with an air of great 
humility, as if he had never committed a worse 
murder than the death of a house-fly. 

Don Garcia then ordered wine, and the two 
gentlemen drank together; and Don Conrado 
remained two full hours, talking of the past, and 
playing his best card to secure the contidence of 
Don Garcia, and remove all shadows of suspi- 
cion from his mind. The result was, that when 
he parted from Senor de Armas, the latter prom- 
ised him the hand of his daughter, or else che 
should go into a nunnery. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TITO’S NARROW ESCAPE. A DEATH SCENE. 


TureE days have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter transpired. During 
this period, no one of our characters has been 
idle. Don Conrado, as we shall see, has been 
especially busy in furthering his own views. 
Twice each day aiter his first interview in the 
drawing-room with Dona Gertrude, had he pre- 
sented Mimself at the Casa Grande ; but only in 
one instanee’could Gertrude be prevailed upon 
by hemfather'to see him ; and in this interview, 
Whieh took place on the evening of the third 
day, she gave him particularly to understand, 
that she would rather consent to be immured in 
the convent with which her father threatened 
her, than to unite her destiny with his. Don 


Conrado, upon this, bade her a “good night,” 
and saying that she should not be annoyed by 
his presence again, embraced Don Garcia, and 
left the house, taking the direction to his boat at 
the quay. 

During the three days, also, Captain Clifford 
had been rapidly mending; for he received a 
bouquet and a sweet billet every evening from 
Dona Gertrude, who always shortened her ves- 
per prayers at the chapel, in order to get there 
and back again before dark. So rapidly did he 
improve under this regimen, that his surgeon 
pronounced it possible for him to be removed 
the next day. 

There had also been a meeting, during the 
three days, between Tito and Giberto. It was 
accidental. The old artilleryman had gone 
down to the fish-market to purchase a fish, when 
his eye fellon the diminutive manikin figure of 
Conrado’s servant. It was broad day, and he re- 
cognized him at once. Without more ado he 
advanced towards him at a military stride. Tito 
was the while wholly unconscious of his vicinity, 
heing engaged in eating a banana, while he kept 
his eye on the brig’s boat, which its guard bad 
bribed him to watch while they left it and 1e- 
freshed themselves at an aljacent coffee-house. 
The first salutation of Giberto was a grasp upon 
the shoulder like a vice, that caused Tito to 
utter a fierce curse, and to turn with flashing 
eyes, with his grasp on his dagger-hit. But no 
sooner did he discover the stern gray eyes of his 
relative bent on him with the look of a lion, than 
he released his fingers from their clasp on the 
handle, became pale, or rather yellowish-white, 
and shook, fairly shook in his shoes, so great 
was his terror. 

“So, then! I am not mistaken! It is you, 
maldito! You do well to look frightened! Do 
you remember me, vilano Tito 2” 

“T might as well forget el diabolos,” answered 
Tito. “ You hurt me, uncle !” 

“T will kill thee! Thou hast well nigh slain 
the best man in the land! Come with me, and 
let me give thee to the gend’armes! Thou 
hast twice escaped the gallows; and I believed 
thee hanged! But thou wilt not escape this 
time! The Mexican consul shall have thee put 
in chains, and sent back to answer for the great 
murders thou hast done !” 

“O,no, no! Don’t be cruel, uncle! Thou 
hadst a good heart once. If you send me back, 
they will burn me alive!” 

“No doubt of it! What art thou doing here ? 
What crime more art thou ready to commit ?” 


“O, none, none! I am an honest man as eyer 
a padre on his knees, uncle. I am innocent of 
all wrong!” 

“ Didst thou not, three nights agone, stab a 
man ?” 

“ Yes, but that was three days ago. I mean I 
am innocent to-day, and was yesterday. I have 
done nobody any wrong this day! Let me go, 
I pray you, for you gripe like a horse’s mouth.” 

“Thou shalt go and be hanged! Ho, gen- 
d’armes! hola! Here is one of the rogues that 
did the deed of assassination Tuesday night! 
Til vouch for him, for I saw him strike the 
blow !” 

Already a concourse of people had collected, 
and upon tbe cry for the city guard, two or three, 
who had been walking about the market, came 
up. Giberto held him firmly until they extended 
their hands tolay hold upon him. But no sooner 
did he feel his uncle’s hand relax, than he slipped 
down like an eel between them, darted like a 
hare between the legs of the tallest gend’arme, 
whom he pitched over so adroitly that he knocked 
his comrade flat upon his back; and Giberto 
was staggered by a blow from the man’s arm, 
as he threw it out to break his fall. Away went 
the escapado like a fox, and after him in full ery, 
a hundred zealous people, who gave utterance, 
as they ran, to the alarm cry, of “stop the assas- 
sin!” Tito, as we have said, was small and 
light, and as wiry as if made of steel. He was 
rnnning for his life, and he strained every nerve. 
A gend’arme stood in his way to stop him, but 
he ran against him, with his dagger so fiercely 
brandished, that he quickly gave him the path. 
But before him the crowd began to condense, as 
if to stop his flight, and seeing a small boat 
near, he turned aside, and leaping into it, cut 
the rope that held it to the shore with his dirk, 
and pushed out into the river. Fortunately 
there was a paddle in it, which he seized, and 
plying it with skill and rapidity, he was in a few 
seconds far from the shore, leaving a vast crowd 
disappointed and amazed at his escape. 


[To BE ConTINUED.] 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE WIDOW GLYNN. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


R. GEORGE NOBLE had paid his ad- 

dresses to the young and beautiful Widow 

Glynn for the brief, yet delightful period of only 

six weeks, when, feeling that he loved her better 

than any other being in existence, and thinking 

it useless to look farther for a wife, he made her 
an offer of marriage. 

Amelia Glynn was only twenty-two. She 
had been two years a wife, and two years a wid- 
ow; but she still retained all the freshness and 
beauty for which she had been distinguished be- 
fore the cares and griefs which followed mar- 
riage interrupted her girlish dreams. She was 
changed, however ; for, without losing any of her 
leveliness, she had gained prudence, depth of 
thought and feeling, and an insight into the 
noblest ends of our being. 

Amelia led a quiet, retired life, 1d devoted 
herself to the happiness of her friends. The 
small income left her by her husband enabled 
her not only to live in a very comfortable style, 
but also to perform many acts of charity, which 
required something more than sympathy with, 
and attention to, those in distress. 

George Noble saw the fair widow as she was, 
and loved her for her fine traits of character, no 
less than for her gentle manners and engaging 
beauty. He was not a man of fortune; but hav- 
ing a good and promising business, which af- 
forded him a handsome income, he required but 
little audacity to aspire to the hand of one who 
cared so little for riches and grandeur. George 
had not judged her without good reason to be- 
lieve he would be accepted. She did not dis- 
guise from him her esteem, and he believed he 
discovered a tenderer regard for him in her 
heart. 

Well, Amelia did accept his offer; and the 
marriage-day was set; when a dark cloud flew 
across the sunshine of the flowery path they 
trod. 
George’s partner in business—a man in whom 
he placed the utmost confidence—having, unbe- 
known to him, contraesed heavy debts for which 
the firm was liable, absconded with all the funds 
he could get into his possession, leaving George 
crushed by the ruins he had thrown down upon 
him. 

Amelia was ignorant of this calamity, until 
the extent of it was determined, and her lover 
knew that he was ruined. Afier an absence of 
three days—an unprecedented instance of ne- 
glect in George—the young man called at the 
house of his betrothed. 

Amelia flew to meet him, and half-seriously, 
half-playfully reproached him for his neglect; 
but when she saw how pale and care-worn he 
was, she ceased her bantering tone, and begged 
to know what had happened. 

“My dear Amelia,” said George, with a sad 
smile, “ I know that I ought to conceal from you 
nothing. At this time, of all others, I should 
be candid with you, and show you my heart like 
the pages of a book. If we were already mar- 
ried, my regard for your feelings might tempt 
me to play the hypocrite with you—” 

“Come! come! a person would think you 
was about to commence something terrific,” in- 
terrupted Amelia. “Let me hear what it is, 
before I apprehend a greater calamity than has 
really befallen us.” 

“Not us—but me,” said George. 

“ Sir!” 

“I know you will say what concerns me con- 
cerns you; for you are generous. But I have 
come to release you from all participation in my 
misfortunes.” 

“Then leave me at once!” czied Amelia. 
“Leave me, befere I know what those misfor- 
tunes are !” 

George only took her hand. 

Then, in the most delicate terms he could 
command, he informed her of the loss of his 
property, and offered to release her from her en- 
gagement, since it would be madness for her, 
who had a small, yet comfortable living, to unite 
herself with a man who was penniless. 

Amelia listened very attentively. She ap- 
peared as calm as George was agitated. She 
did not even appear astonished—she was only 
thoughtfal. 

“ Well,” said she, when he had finished, and 
she raised her pure blue eyes, with a serene ex- 
pression, to his face, “are you quite willing to 


“My beloved Amelia! No! I am too selfish 
for that. Death would be preferable to a last 
parting.” 

“ Then what is all this nonsense about ?” 

“Cannot you understand? I release you 
from your engagement, since my circumstances 
are altered—but as I hope and believe you love 
me, and I know that my soul is bound up in you 
—I trust you will still think of me; and if the 
courage and resolution of a man can once more 
bring me into the path of fortune—” 

“ What then ?” 

“ That.you will at once renew the engagement 
from which I release you for the present. YetI 
make no claim. I only plead—I pray for a 
favor.” 

“My dear George,” said Amelia, smiling, 
“you have singular notions of a true-hearted 
woman. But I will not upbraid you. No—I 
will indulge you. Perhaps I should not love 
you so well, without any property, as I should, 
if we lived in style ; who knows ?—and I shrewd- 
ly suspect your affection for me would be greatly 
diminished, if—” 

“OQ, Amelia!” 

“ Well, well !—I will say no more about that. 
Let me rather express my sympathy—that is, 
the sympathy of a friend—in your misfortune. 
I hope, I trust you will be able to prove your- 
self a phoenix of trade, like so many marvellous 
birds of your feather, who arise from their ashes 
and appear more brilliant than ever! But, jest- 
ing aside, is it absolutely necessary that your 
business must pass into other hands ¢” 

“There is noescape. I am sure no one would 
be eo rash as te make me a loan of five thousand 
dollars, which alone can enable me to struggle 
through the wreck, and save something from the 
ruins.” 

“ Alas! then, if all must go, it will be long, 
long before you can establish yourself again !” 

“J shall work hard—since I can feel that Iam 
working for you !” 

“ And then,” said Amelia, sadly, “if you meet 
with good fortune, the excitement of gaining 
wealth will cause you to forget me! Yet I 
promise to keep a place for you in my heart, and 
wait for you to come and claim it.” 

“ My dearest Amelia! You shall then learn 
how constant I am—how entirely you possess 
my love! Yet”—and a shade of inexpressible 
sadness crossed the young man’s brow—“ how 
long will be the time, before I can feel that I 
have a right to claim you! Give me some con- 
solation—give me some token to cheer me in the 
labor I am about to undertake ?” 

Amelia stooped—for he was bending before 
her—and kissed his brow. His heart bounded 
with joy. It was the first time he had ever ob- 
tained such a favor from her sweet lips; and to 
receive it, thus unexpectedly and at such a time, 
thrilled his soul with delight. 

“ There, there, that will do,” she said, softly, 
as he would have caught her in his arms. “ Re- 
member that we are to be nothing but friends 
now, for a long time tocome. Good-by. Come 
and see me—as a friend—come often, and I will 
always be glad to see you.” 

“God bless you!” murmured George. 

He pressed her hand to his lips; but looking 
into her eyes and seeing the tenderness which 
filled those deep wells of purity, he caught her 
in his arms, and imprinted a fervent kiss upon 
her lips. Amelia did not resist him much; but 
although she chided him in gentle tones for his 
rudeness, she bade him good-night, with a sweet, 
tender smile, which shone like sunlight in the 
dew of her soft eyes. 

“I will see you to-morrow evening, my friemi,” 
said the enraptured youth, waving his adieus at 
the door. 

George Noble was a man of punctual habits. 
Accordingly, on the following evening, he rang 
early at the abode of the young widow. Amelia 
appeared well pleased to see him, and they con- 
versed long on a variety of subjects, such as she 
supposed best calculated to make him forget his 
misfortunes. At length, fearing that she herself 
was becoming too melancholy for the occasion, 
she invited the young man to accompany her to 
the house of a friend, who resided but a few 
doors distant, in the same street. 

I should not have mentioned this trifling inci- 
dent, were it not for an event which followed it, 
and which proved to be of considerable impor- 
tance in its influence over the future destiny of 
the lovers. 

As Amelia and George were returning to the 
residence of the former, a tall, female figure, ele- 
gantly dressed but closely veiled, and accompa- 


nied only by a small boy, approached them, 
paused a moment, and finally thrust into the 
hands of the young man a small, but compact 
package. 

“What is this?” cried George, in some sur- 
prise. 
The lady made no reply, but waving her hand, 
drew the boy to her side, walked rapidly down 
the street, and entered a carriage which appeared 
to be in waiting for her. 

“ Yesterday,” said Amelia, laughing, “I 
should have been jealous of such mysterious 
dealings with veiled females. To-night, I have 
no right to be—yet I have the curiosity of a 
friend.” 

“Upon my honor,” cried George, in a tone of 
perplexity, “I know no more about this strange 
movement than you do! I cannot even con- 
ceive what the package can be.” 

“ Some love-present, I am sure!” said Amelia, 
gaily. 

“If you think so, take it; it is yours,” and 
George offered her the package. 

“No! no! as I mean to be a true friend to 
you, I shall not countenance any mysterious 
dealings with unknown ladies! So put the thing 
away ; I will not touch it.” 

George placed the package in his pocket, and 
walked on in silence. Arrived at Amelia’s door, 
he said : 

“I will go in and open the package in your 
presence.” 

“ Allow me to say you will not do any such 
thing,” replied Amelia ; “for I have a horror of 
intrigues—besides it is late, and I think I ought 
to bid you good-night.” ° 

George was a little surprised, and very much 
vexed. 

“ She is a trifle jealous,” he said to himself, on 
his way home. 

Arrived at his hotel, George shut himself up 
in his room, and proceeded to examine the pack- 
age which had been delivered to him in so mys- 
terious a manner. The first thing which met 
his eye, on breaking the seal, was a billet. He 
broke it open and read : 

“Mr. Noble will please accept the enclosed 
trifle, as a loan proffered by a friend, who takes 
greater pleasure in doing him a service, than in 
hoarding up useless riches.” 

George was stupefied with amazement. He 
read the note again, thinking he had misunder- 
stood its contents. Then, with eagerness, he 
proceeded to examine the enclosed trifle. To 
his still greater astonishment, he found it to con- 
sist of a pile of bank bills! 

George wiped the sweat from his brow, and 
began to count the money. 

“Four thousand dollars!” he murmured, a 
minute after, taking a very long breath. 

Once more he read the note. 

“ A loan !” he exclaimed, a gleam of joy light- 
ing his features; “as a loan, I can accept it. 

Yet—it is from a woman !” 

George uttered a groan. He thought of the 
mystery of the veiled female, and of the charm- 
ing jealousy of Amelia. 

“If it is from a woman—and if that woman 
loves me—I cannot accept it! Yet with this, I 
could drive back the storm which is overwhelm- 
ing me—I could put myself in the path of for- 
tune—I could win Amelia— 

“ But would Amelia be won, through the ben- 
efit bestowed by a person, who may desire to be 
her rival ? 

“ How insanely I talk! As if there could be 
another woman who loves me besides Amelia! 
No! this is from a friend. I can use it, and re- 
turn it, when I learn whence it came.” 

At that moment, the young man’s eye fell up- 
on some small figures and letters written in one 
corner of the note. Examining them closely, he 
discovered them to be a number, and the name 
of a street. His countenance brightened with 
satisfaction. 

“Jt is the address of my unknown friend,” he 
exclaimed. ‘I will see the person, and then de- 
cide about the use I shall make of the loan.” 

Resting his mind upon that resolution, he 
went to bed and soon fell asleep. 

On the following morning, he might have 
been seen mounting the steps of an elegant 
house, which was indicated by the letters and 
figures in the corner of the note. 

There was no name on the door; but having 
no doubt that a lady was at the bottom of the 
mystery, he asked to see the lady of the house ; 
and sending up his card, he was presently ad- 
mitted to an interview. 

Another person in George's situation, might 


have experienced a feeling of disappointment on \ 
seeing a woman nearly fifty, and rather plain at 

that, make her appearance; but our hero only $y : 
breathed more easily, for he felt there could be }]f 
no warmer sentiment than friendship in the 
breast of one of her age. 


Yet George had doubts. He had never seen 
this woman before. He could not think the 
money was from her; and imagining she might 
be only a person to whom he was referred for an 
explanation of the mystery, he hastened to pay 
her his compliments, and pointing out the ad- 
dress indicating her house, asked her if she knew 
the handwriting. 

“] think I have seen something like it before,” 
she said, smiling. 

George looked at her again. He was certain 
it was not her figure he had seen in the street. 

“ Some individual,” he said, “has thought to 
do me a favor. It seems I am referred to you 
to know who that individual is ?” 

The lady calmly seated herself opposite her 
visitor, and after a pause, in which she seemed 
considering what she should say, replied : 

“The person to whom you refer is my friend. 
She has certainly thought to do you a favor, 
having heard of your late misfortunes.” 

“ Well?” 

“She is a lady of considerable wealth—un- 
married. She has met you frequently.” 

“ Madam,” interrupted George, “I fear that I 
shall not be able to make use of the sum so 
freely offered me. I have come to you to return 
it.” 

He produced the bundle of bills. The lady 
checked him with a gesture of disapprobation. 

“T know nothing about that sum, sir. If you 
wish to return it, you can do so to the lady her- 
self; but I cannot take it.” 

“ But there is no necessity for my seeing her—” 

“She is young—” 

“An interview would be satisfactory to 
neither—” 

“ Beautiful and amiable.” 

“T am obliged to her, but—” 

“ You should at least thank her personally.” 

George bit his lips in perplexity. 

“J think I understand you,” he said. “ When 
a young, beautiful and amiable woman—unmar- 
ried and rich—offers to do a gentleman such a 
favor as this—” 

“Her good intentions should not be despised. ° 
I will be frank with you, sir. The lady of whom 
we speak is not only wealthy, but independent. 
Her position in the world is such that she claims 
the right to choose a husband for herself—as 
men choose their wives. Now, you are a young 
man ; the report is, that your late misfortune has 
stripped you of everything. It may be years be- 
fore you regain a footing in society, unless you 
accept the favors fortune throws in your way; 
and it will be rash in you to reject, without re- 
flection, the proposal of a lady, who can raise 
you at once—” 

“ Madam, I assure you—” 

.“But hear mea moment. That lady is one 
whose hand has been sought by numerous ad- 
mirers, such as the world considers good match- 
es. But as I said, she is independent, and hay- 
ing seen certain merits in you—” 

“T must return her loan as soon as possible,” 
exclaimed George, nervously. » “I could not ac- 
cept it from the most beautiful and wealthy wo- 
man in existence, on such conditions. I will ; 
not say that, a few months ago, what you have 
said would not have raised expectations in me, 
which might have led me to consider favorably 
the good opinion of a lady of even inferior beau- 
ty. But, at present, my affections are engaged. 
No claims of loveliness or riches can affect me.” 

Once more George urged the lady to accept 
the money he had brought with him; but she 
insisted so strongly on his seeing the lady her 
self, who, she said, would meet him in that same 
room, any hour he would appoint, that, growing 
desperate, he promised to call again on the fol 
lowing morning. 

Feeling strong in his love for Amelia, George 
feared mo encounter with the most brilliant 
temptations ; and exculpating himself from all 
blame, in the wounds of pride and love an inter- 
view might inflict on her who was so fully de- 
termined to try the effect of her charm:, he 
looked forward to the contemplated interview 
with indifference. 

That day, George proceeded as he had previ- 
ously proposed, in the winding up of his busi- 
ness; and when evening came, he hastened to 
Amelia, and told her everything that had taken 
place. 
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The youthful widow listened calmly until he 
related the promise he had given to see the fair 


“ Ah! you will see her—you will love her,” 
she said, reproachfully. 


George protested. 

“I know what temptations riches and beauty 
are!” she added. “Yet do not think I shall 
blame you. It requires more virtue than men 
possess, to resist the charms of beauty and riches 
at once.” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” exclaimed George, “can 
make me forget you! I would prefer you in a 
cottage to any other in a palace. And I sol- 
emnly swear—” 

“Twill hear no oaths,” interrupted Amelia. 
“I do not wish you to bind yourself. Be free— 
and if your fair unknown pleases you, forget me 
as soon as possible. I would not have you lose 
a fortune through any mistaken notions of an 
obligation to me.” 

“Well! well!” said George, with a proud 
smile, “ you shall see !” 

On the following morning at the hour ap- 
pointed, the self-confident young man went to 
meet the fair unknown. 


“T have no doubt,” said his new acquaintance, 
who received him with an encouraging smile— 
“TI have no doubt but you have thought better of 
your determination. You will meet my amiable 
friend with different sentiments from those you 
entertained yesterday, or I greatly misjudge 

” 


“ Since she is not present,” began George— 

“She is there,” interrupted the lady, pointing 
to the folding-doors, which were closed. 

“I was going to say that, after all, it will be 
better not to see her. Iam only confirmed in 
my sentiments of yesterday ; and if I do not see 
her—” 

“You must !” 

The lady advanced to the folding-foors, and 
commanded him with a dignified gestnre to 
follow her. George smiled bitterly. 

“ As you say,” he murmured. 

She threw open one of the doors. 

“ You will need no introduction,” said she, 
pushing him into the room, and shutting the 
door after him. 

“Madam,” began George, with a profound 
bow, gradually raising his eyes from the carpet 
to the figures on the dress of the stranger, and 
thence to her face. “ Madam, I come to express 
my obligations to you—to return your loan into 
your own hands, and to”—his eyes opening in 
astonishment—* Good Heavens! Amelia!” 

“ Amelia, at your service!” said the fair wid- 
ow, approaching the astonished young man with 
asweet smile and an extended hand, “I will 
take the money which you refuse—since with it 
you refuse all other favors—” 

“My own Amelia! my good angel !” exclaim- 
ed George, kissing her hand with rapture, “ 1— 
I do not refuse anything you offer me!” 

“But last night you would have taken an 
oath—” 

“Then I had no idea of the beauty, the good- 
ness, the wealth of affection of my unknown! 
But—explain this mystery! How have I been 
so blinded, as not to suspect—” 

“It required a woman’s ingenuity to blind 
you,” said Amelia, with a radiant smile. “It 
was my friend’s domestic, who placed the money 
in yourhands. I chose her, because she has dis- 
cretion—and a good figure. I directed the pack- 
age to be given you, in my presence, so that I 
could observe your countenance, and in order 
that you would never dream of suspecting me. 
It would have been easier, and more natural to 
have sent you the money in some ordinary way ; 
but I wished to excite your imagination by an 
air of mystery and romance. In short, I desired 
totry you. I wished to know, if in your present 
circumstances, you had so large and noble a 
heart, that you could, or would, for my sake, 
scorn the advantages of a wealthy marriage.” 

“ T excuse you,” said George, “for you did not 
know how well I love you! But, supposing I 
had listened to the temptation—you, as my ro- 
mantic unknown, have held out inducements 
which you could only have done, by exaggerat- 
ing the story of your riches !” 

“ And of my beauty, too,” laughed Amelia. 

“O, no! no!” 

“Then I have not told an untruth about my 
wealth. Listen. By the death of a bachelor 
cousin, with whom I was once a great favorite, 
I came into possession, not long since, of a for- 

tune of twenty thousand dollars. It is not much, 


to be sure; but, well aware that ever so little 
might collect mercenary lovers around me, and 
abhorring that union of large avarice and small 
affection, which is at the foundation of too many 
marriages, I formed a determination to keep my 
wealth a secret, until I was married. But my 
own stratagem has betrayed it; and now, my 
dear George, since I know just how noble and 
good you are—” 

“ My dearest—wife !” 

“Yes—take me! Iam yours!” 

We will not dwell upon what followed, until, 
on the entrance of her friend, Amelia, blushing 
very red, introduced her to Mr. George Noble, 
whom she called, her noble George. 

“And this money?” suggested Mrs. Derby, 
indicating the bundles of bills, which had fallen 
on the floor. 

“ Ah!” said George, “I think I will take that! 
We have come to an understanding.” 

“T felt sure you could not resist my charming 
friend,” rejoined Mrs. Derby. “I did well to 
insist on an interview.” ; 

In three weeks there was a marriage ; and 
Amelia was no longer a widow. She found her 
husband quite as worthy as in the moments of 
her warmest devotion and admiration she had 
ever pictured him to be; and George never had 


reason to regret his marriage with a woman of 
fortune. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
FLOWERS FROM A GRAVE. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


Sweet flower! ’tis strange how dear thou art, 
How thou canst wake such thoughts as these ; 
And memories sweet, yet sad, impart, 
As incense on the wa, ward breeze. 
Love cometh gushing with a thought 
Or glance at tiny thing like thee, 
And hours long past with pleasure fraught, 
Thou bringest back to time and me. 


Though thou art but a wildwood flower, 
With little beauty in thy form ; 
Thy fate—to wither in an hour, 
By scorching sun or blighting storm : 
Yet from the grave of one we love, 
Where thou hast spread thy leaves in bloom, 
Speaking of hope, with faith inwove, 
To light us through its deepest gloom. 


I'll murmur not though loved ones die, 
Or flowers fade and pass away ; 
There is a rest oeyond the sky, 
A land of bright eternal day. 
And yet to thee, my little flower, 
Though withered, still my heart shall cling, 
Unheeding every darksome hour 
That time may bear upon his wing. 
Newark, N. J., Oct., 1361. 


IMPARTIALITY. 


How little of it enters into the heart of men! 
Show us a truly impartial man in any public 
station, and we will show you one out of a 
hundred thousand. People talk of independ- 
ence with as litile reflection as knowledye, and 
about as much as a clam is supposed to 
in high tide. Hear what the great De Foe says 
of an independent writer, and then ask how 
= dare face the cannon: 

“If I might give a short hint to an impartial 
writer, it would be to tell him his fate. 1h he re- 
solves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war 
with mankind—neither to give nor take quarter. 
If he tells the crimes of great men they fall apon 
him with the iron hand of the law; if he tells 
them of theirvirtues, when they have any, then 
the mob attacks him with slander. But if he 
regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on 
both sides, and then he may go on fearless ; and 
this is the course I take myself.”—Anickerbocker. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
LOOK UPWARD. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


When all is bright and beautiful around thee, 
And health and happiness are truly thine, 

When the best blessings heaven can give surround thee, 
Look upward! still thou needest light divine. 


When the dark valley opens wide before thee, 

And thy heart shrinks with fear its depths to try, 
When the deep waves of death are rolling o’er thee, 
Look upward! there is hope for thee on high. 

Cohassett, Mass., Oct., 1851. : 


MILD CONTRADICTION. 


I will not accuse the gentleman who has last 
spoken of being a wilful propagator of untruths, 
because his general reputation renders such a 
charge utterly superfluous. But as his. cireum- 
stantial statement has only excited curiosity by 
showing what did not happen, allow me to lay 
the facts before you —Hints to Orators. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THE WATER. 


0 how T love the water, the bright and laughing water, 

Purest visitant of earth the bright and laughing water ; 

As it sparkles in the raindrop and gleams along the stream, 

And resting on the rosebud in the sun’s bright morning 
beam. 


There ’s music in the water, 0 there ’s a melody divine, 

Wherever radiant water doth build itself a shrine ; 

There ’s joy within the water, in the water evermore, 

Bright jey within the dewdrop, and deep joy upon the 
shore. 


T love to be upon the wave, in gladness bounding free, 

Floating in some gallant bark o’er the blue and moonlit 
Sea; 

I do ever love to be where the waters clash and dance, 

Singing on right merrily where the moonbeams brightly 
glance. 


I know a lovely gem-lit isle away out on the wave, 

And never brighter, clearer isle did joyful water lave ; 
And ’tis a thrilling joy to me from the wild world awhile, 
To rove in thoughtless freedom o'er that fair and flower- 


gemmed isle. 


To lave among its waters and its echoes to awake, 

And watch the dancing seas, as swift each other they 
o’ertake ; 

The bright foam-crested billows as they bound upon the 
shore, 

Hymning to the Creator boundless praises evermore. 


From the dewdrop to the ocean, wherever water gleams, 
Sparkling in the sunlight and where the moonlight softly 
beams ; 
There ’s beauty and there ’s fragrance, and there ’s melody 
divine, 
Wherever radiant water doth build itself a shrine. 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 


> 


THEATRICAL FACTS. 


That old uncles from India always have lots 
of money, and no liver; and, that they always 
— debts of their indigent nephews. 

hat heroines always wear white satin, and 
their confidants white muslin. 

That young ladies always have a brother or a 
cousin in the Life Guards. 

That rakes always reform at the end of the 
—— their schemes have failed. 

hat naval officers always have the gout in 
their left legs, and wear epaulets. 

That the “ heart” of the low comedian always 
lies in his stomach, and his “ brains ” wherever 
he finds it convenient to locate them. 

That interesting young ladies are always 
about to m men whom their “souls abhor,” 
to save their fathers from jail. 

That a lover always says “here she is,” two 
minutes before his mistress has left the green- 
room. 

That when a lady and gentleman say “It is! 
it is!” they are about to rush into each oth«r's 
arms. 

That it is a folly to wonder how everything 
will end ; as it is the business of dramatic authors 
to punish vice and reward virtue— Yankee Blade. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 
MY MARY. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORLARTY. 


Where the night wind sadly sigheth, 
Where the ruined abbey lieth, 

Where the ivy creeps unweary 

O’er the ruius lone and dreary, 

And the moonbeams slumber quietly 
Where dim spectres wander nightly, 
Where the stars gleam in the river, 
Where the leaves with chillness shiver, 
Lies my Mary, softly sleeping, 

Still in death my fond heart keeping. 


There she lieth, lowly, lowly, 

Where her short life passed so holy ; 
Gone from earth she consecrated, 

She is now with angels mated ; 

On her grave the grass is growing, 
O’er her head the wild flower blowing, 
O’er her form the worms are creeping, 
All unfelt, for she is sleeping. 


On the spot where first I told her 
All my hopes, by love made bolder, 
Sleeps she now, her last wish dying, 
On that spot is Mary lying. 
Sorrow deep my days doth number, 
I will soon beside her slumber, 
Where the loved to loved are given, 
Ne’er to part, we ’ll meet in heaven. 
Boston, October, 1861. 


DR. JOHNSON AND BURKE. 


Dr. Johnson’s fame now rests principally upon 
Boswell. It is impossible not to be amused with 
such a book. But his bow-wow manner must 
have had a good deal to do with the etfect pro- 
duced ; for no one, I suppose, will set Johnson 
before Burke, and Burke was a great and uni- 
versal talker; yet now we hear nothing of this, 
except by some chance remarks in Boswell. 
The fact is, Burke, like all men of genius who 
love to talk at all, was very discursive and con- 
tinuous; hence he is not reported; he seldom 
said the sharp, short things that Johnson always 
did, which produce a more decided effect at the 
moment and which are 0 much more easy to 


carry of.— 


AN AUCTION SCENE. 


Strolling through our city we chanced into an 
auction room to see what bargains we could 
make. The auctioneer was upon the stand wiih 
a piece of calico. 

“ Bight cents a yard !—who says ten ?” 

“T’ll give you ten,” says an old lady. 

“Going atten! Going !—gone! Yours, mad- 
am; walk in and settle.” 

“I didn’t bid on it,” exclaimed the old lady, 
advancing. 

“ We'll thank persons not to bid, if they don’t 
want an article,” said the auctioneer. “ Going, 
then, at eight !—who says more than eight !” 

“ Nine cents,” said an old gentleman opposite 
to us. 

“ Nine!—nine!—who says ten? Going at 
nine! going!—gone! Yours, sir. Cash takes 
it at nine cents.” 

“TI didn’t bid,” said the old gentleman. “I 
do n’t want it—would n’t give you five cents for 
the whole piece.” 

{Auctioneer getting mad.] “If any one bids 
again they will have to take the article or geb 
into trouble,” [throwing down angrily the piece 
of calico.] “ Give me something else. Ah! gen- 
tlemen, here is a fine piece of diaper. What 
can I get for this? What do I hear ‘—anything 
you please !” 

“Ill start it at five.” “Ten,” says another. 
“ Twelve and a half,” says a third. “ Thirteen!” 
cries an old lady—* fourteen !” “ fifteen !” several 
voices. 

“ Fifteen I am offered! fifteen !—done at fif- 
teen! can’t dwell—going !—g-o-i-n-g!—conn! 
Yours, sir. Step up, whoever bid.” 

No one came up. All eyes staring in various 
parts of the room. 

“ Gone, then, at fourteen! Yours, sir; walk 


up. 

*B it the bidder could not be made to walk up. 

“ Thirteen, then, madam, you can have it at 
your bid.” 

“I didn’t bid; what do you think I want of 
that article ?” said the old lady, indignantly. 

“ Here, I’ll take it at thirteen,” exclaimed a 
voice at the other end of the room. All eyes 
were turned in that direction, but no claimant 
came forward. 

“ Who says they ‘ll take it at thirteen ? 

“] do,” said an old farmer. 

“ I’m afraid it’s stolen goods !” says the bidder. 

The auctioneer now quite mad, sprang down, 
and was about collaring the old man, when a | 
person right behind cried : 

“ Don’t strike him! it was I that said you 
stole it!” 

The auctioneer turned round, when a big dog, 
apparently right at his heels, snuffed and barked 
most furiously. With a sudden spring upon his 
counter, he ordered the crowd to leave. An ac 
quaintance at our elbow, no longer able to con- 
tain himself, burst into aluud laugh, as a gen- 
teel liule man passed out at the door, whom he 
told us was a ventriloquist —Cimcinnanu Enquirer. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
THE BUST OF MILTON. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 

Image of one admired throughout the werld, 

Wherever truth aud justice find a place, 
Wherever flag of freedom is unfurled, 

Or genius sheds her bright and glowing grace. 
Milton, tive poet! seul of liberty! 
Singing “ Creation,” and ‘ A People free!” 
Blind, yet endowed with keenest mental sight, 
Soaring through realins of pure and living light. 


And what are lords and kings compared with him? 
Their merit, birth or power legitimate ; 

He breathing Edeu’s holy, evening hyma, 
They wallowiog in the vices of the great ; 

He advocating human rights and law, 

As they oppression’s yoke more tightly draw ; 

The tyrant, Charles—Charles, his licentious son, 

Are but as dross to England's gifted one. 


Not for one land alone was Milton born, 
But for the world —for every clime and age; 
His principles ennoble and adorn, 
And beauty stamps his high-toned clas-ie page. 
Hail, Milton !— States may crumble to decay, 
- And empires with their glories pass away ; 
But names like thine imperishable stand, 
While man exists to tread one spot of land. 
Alexandria, Va., Oct., 1851. 


GETTING A WEDDING COAT. 


Among the anecdotes detailed by Dr. Bush- 
nell in his sermon at Litchtield, illustrative of 
the Age of Homespun, was one which deserves 
to be told by itself, and better than we can re- 
peat it. One of the aged divines of that county, 
still living, was married during the revolution, 
but under singular difficulties. There was an 
obstacle to the wedding which seemed insur- 
mountable. He had no wedding coat, nor was 
wool to be had to make one, and it was in the 
dead of winter. Yet all parties were ready, and 
he was anxious to be married without delay. 
At last the mother of the intended bride discov- 
ered the difficulty, and promptly bad some of 
her sheep shorn and sewed up in blankets to keep 
them warm, while of the wool she spun and 
wove a coat for her intended son-in-law. — Zaun- 
ton Whig. 


The laboring man in the present age, if he 
does but read, has more helps to wisdom than 
Solomon had. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE LEADEN CROSS: 


oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF AN ORPHAN GIRL. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


ITHIN the front room of an humble cot- 

tage, early on a pleasant June merning, 
sat an elderly lady anda young girl. The latter 
had but just closed her sixteenth year, though 
the deep thoughtfulness of her pensive brow 
might indicate a more advanced age. Her eyes 
dwelt in a halo of liquid light, and from their 
dark blue depths shone forth those lustrous, 
meaning beams that can only emanate from a 
soul of purity and virtue. In stature she was 
small, but still her form was almost faultless, 
and her small hands, though they bore the marks 
of labor and toil, were yet delicate in their for- 
mation, and as they now supported her pure 
white brow, half hidden by the dark ringlets that 
flowed over them, one would fail to mark the 
labor-prints that rested upon them. 

Such was Laura Ackerman, a poor orphan, 
as gentle and virtuous, as she was patient 
and enduring, who for eleven years had been 
protected beneath the roof of Mrs. Manfred, an 
aged widow, who had taken the child when 
its father died. Little had Laura known of the 
joys of home, or of the sweets of social friend- 
ship, but yet in the society of the widow she had 
received the example of pure moral excellence, 
and her heart had been schooled to acts of Chris- 
tian charity and benevolence. Many a sick 
chamber in the neighborhood had been lighted 
by her angel presence, and many a pain-tossed 
sufferer had blessed her for her soothing kind- 
ness. The mind which thus labored for the 
good of others, was not unmindful of its own 
cultivation, and by the dim light of the candle, 
she often gathered from out such volumes as she 
could command, the lessons of wisdom and in- 
formation which she naturally craved. 


Laura still sat with her head bent forward 
upon her hands. Upon the table by her side, 
lay her bonnet and shawl, and from the arrange- 
ment of her dress, it would be at once concluded 
that she was on the eve of departure from the 
cottage. 

“ Laura,” said Mrs. Manfred, as she drew her 
easy chair nearer to the table, and laid her hand 
upon asmall wooden box that rested thereon, 
“J know not that I can say ought else to you with 
regard to the course that is opening before you. 
Your own pure mind must suggest the path in 
which your feet shall tread, and you know that 
God will never forsake the orphan in her hour of 
need. You have !wen with me eleven years, 
and I believe there is not a memory clinging to 
the past that can reflect a blemish upon your 
character. J shall part with you in sorrow, but 
the thought that you will be benefited by the 
change, and that I shall see you yet again, makes 
the parting less painful.” 

Laura Ackerman raised her head as the widow 
spoke, and traces of tears were still visible upon 
her cheeks. ‘There was a choking sensation 
about her throat, that for several moments pre- 
vented her utterance, but at length she said, in a 
sweet, candid tone : 

“ My dear, kind friend —my only earthly guide 
and protector, words cannot express my feel- 
ings at this moment, and I can only hope that 
I may find in my new home friends half as kind 
as you have been. I will at least try to deserve 
them.” 

“ Mrs. Morgan is a good woman,” returned the 
widow, with a slight hesitation in her manner, 
“ or, at least, she used to be when I was inti- 
mate with her; but whether a fashionable life 
has altered her, I knew not. However, be that 
as it may, she has offered you # good induce- 
ment, and your naturally kind dispositien can- 
not fail of enlisting her sympathy and regard. 
Could I sustain you, or did my home offer op- 
portunities for your advancement in life, you 
should not leave it, but as it does not, I know of 
no one to whom I would rather trust you than 
to Mrs. Morgan. Her husband was one of your 
father’s friends.” 

“J shall not fear any ill with the lady,” Laura 
said, “for surely none will desire to harm me ; 
but my soul shrinks instinctively from the life 
of the city. I must give up my quiet, secluded 
bowers,—my feet can no more tread in the flow- 
ered walks of Nature’s garden, and the vales and 
wooded nooks, where I have so often worshipped 
my God, will be mo longer open to my steps.” 


“You forget, my dear Laura,” Mrs. Manfred 
replied, “ that life is not given for your own en- 
joyment alone. Heaven only can see what more 
extended duties may devolve upon you in your 
new sphere; but of one thing you must always 
rest assured ; that the pure in heart may always 
draw an almost infinite pleasure from the fount 
of peace within. Look not too much upon out- 
ward things for the true enjoyment of life.” 


“ Forgive me, if I seemed for a moment to. 


forget your wise teachings,” frankly exclaimed 
the true-hearted girl. “I will not repine.” 

For some time the two remained silent. Lau- 
ra again bending her brow forward into her 
hands, while the kind-hearted widow regarded 
her with the deepest interest and solicitude. 
At length the latter lifted the small box upon 
which her hand had been resting, and while a 
peculiar shade passed over her aged features, 
she said : 

“ My child, I have now to place in your hands 
the last gift of your father. A few moments 
before he breathed his last, he placed in my 
keeping this box, and bade me give it to you 
when you left me. The gift is simple, but in 
its very simplicity it is powerful. It is a type 
of the life he would have you lead, and now 
that you are about to leave the guardian under 
whose care he placed you, this may often be a 
remembrancer to you of the duty you owe his 
memory.” 

As Mrs. Manfred spoke, she placed the box 
in Laura’s hand. A small key was suspended 
to the cover by a silken cord, and with a trem- 
bling hand, the girl placed it in the lock, and 
threw back the cover. The box contained noth- 
ing but a simple leaden cross. It was seme three 
inches in length, and bore upon its surface a 
raised imprint of the Crucified Saviour. As 
Laura’s eyes rested upon that sacred emblem, 
her mind ran back to the time where dim recol- 
lection still held a picture of her father, and a 
starting tear responded to the feelings that were 
called up. 

“And this is my father’s last gift,” she said, 
as she placed the cross to her lips. “And he 
would have me live the life that is shadowed 
forth upon its face. But tell me,” she continued, 
as a sudden thought seemed to flash across her 
mind, “did he not tell you anything of its his- 
tory ? for surely about a thing so plain and hum- 
ble, there must be some circumstances, some 
memories gathered, that make it valuable.” 

“ He told me nothing of its past history,” Mrs. 
Manfred replied, with a slight hesitancy in her 
manner; “but perhaps he would have done so 
had he been able. When he gave it to me I 
had been away for the doctor, and before he 
could speak fully with regard to the cross, the 
death-angel came ; but whatever may have been 
the memories that it bore to your father, it bears 
the most sacred of memories to you. "Tis your 
father’s last gift.” 

Again Laura raised the relic to her lips, and 
while yet she gazed tenderly upon it, the distant 
rumbling of coach wheels struck upon her ear. 
In a few minutes more she had seen her little 
store of clothing placed upon the conveyance, 
and receiving a parting blessing from her affec- 
tionate guardian, she turned away from the cot 
that had so long been her home, and entered 
the coach. Her heart was heavy and sad, and 
she dared not trust herself to look back upon 
the scene she had left, but leaning back upon 
her seat, she hid her face, and uttered a silent 
prayer to Him who is alone the orphan’s Father. 


The family of Mr. Thomas Morgan consisted 
ofhimself, his wife, a son and three daughters. 
Winfield, his eldest child, had just graduated 
at the Medical College, and though but twenty- 
one years of age, had entered upon the opening 
duties of his profession, while the three daugh- 
ters, Mary, Ellen and Lucy, were still at home, 
enjoying the luxuries of their papa’s wealth. Mr. 
Morgan himself was an old jeweller, and though 
by the strictest attention to business he had 
amassed a large fortune, yet he still superin- 
tended his extensive establishment, feeling that 
an idle life would find him no satisfaction or 
pleasure. 

A month had passed away since Laura Ack- 
erman entered upon the duties of a serving-girl 
in the family, and during that time she had learn- 
ed how much the possession of wealth in fash- 
ionable circles may alter the human impulses. 
In Mrs. Morgan she had found the change to- 
wards which widow Manfred had hinted, and 
though in all respects she was treated with a 
kind ef condescending liberality, yet she found 


none of that friendship for which her soul yearn- 
ed. The poor orphan girl was alone, even in 
the great city, and in the family of the rich jew- 
eller she was a mere isolated unit, forming no 
part of the social circle. Once or twice she had 
received a kind smile from Mrs. Morgan, and 
Winfield had even taken kindly notice of her, 
and though these ‘circumstances were as shoot- 
ing beams of starlight in her path, yet they re- 
lieved not the gloom of loneliness that hung 
o’er her spirit. One source of pleasure, and only 
one, was open to her. Books were plenty in her 
new home, and to these she flew for compan- 
ionship during her leisure hours. One source 
of pleasure, said 1? Yes, there was one other; 
—the LEADEN cross! and often did she seck 
the holy memories which its sight called up. 

One evening, about five weeks after Laura 
had entered Mrs. Morgan’s dwelling, the 
family were collected in one of the parlors. 
Mary, the eldest daughter, sat upon the music- 
stool near the piano ; her sisters stood near her, 
where they had been watching her fingers as 
they had glided over the keys of the instrument. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan sat upon one of the sofas, 
while upen another, near an alcoved window, 
sat Winfield, whose attention at the present 
moment was directed to a young lady by his 
side. Louisa Fenning was the daughter of an 
aristocratic merchant, whose true amount of 
wealth was as doubtful as was his amount of 
Christian benevolence, but who, nevertheless, 
carried his head high in society, and passed for 
a man. 

It would not have taken a very close observer 
to have seen that on the present occasion, Miss 
Fenning was earnestly endeavoring to ren- 
der herself agreeable in the eyes of Winfield 
Morgan, and as she possessed a good share of 
personal beauty, the young doctor was well 
pleased with the attention, as the occasional soft 
glances from his eyes fully affirmed. 

“ Wife,” said Mr. Morgan, shortly afier Mary 
had ceased playing, as he glanced his eyes 
around the room, “ where is Miss Ackerman ?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” retarned the lady, 
looking into the face of her husband with an in- 
quisitive glance. “Her day’s work is done, 
and I suppose she has gone to her room.” 

“Miss Ackerman,” said Louisa Fenning, at 
the same time tapping Winfield upon the shoul- 
der with her bouquet, “ who is she ?” 

“ She is a daughter of 7 

“ She is our sewing girl,” broke in Mrs. Mor- 
gan, ere her son could conclude his sentence,— 
“a poor orphan girl whom we have taken in 
charge. Perhaps you have some errand for 
her,” the lady continued, turning towards her 
husband. 

“No, no errand ; only I thought it strange that 
I never see her with the rest of the family, after 
tea. Most girls of her age are apt to like social 
intercourse.” 

“And I doubt not that Miss Ackerman will, 
ere long, pick up some associates,” returned 
Mrs. Morgan. “There are a number of her 
equals in our neighborhood, who might be 
pleased with her society.” 

“ Equals,” repeated the old jeweller, in a tone 
of mingled disappointment and reproof. “And 
where shall Laura Ackerman seek for her equals 
in social intercourse, if she finds them not here 2” 


“Why, Mr. Morgan what do you mean ?” 
exclaimed the lady, laying her hands emphati- 
cally upon her lap, and gazing with a sort of 
inexpressible wonder into her husband’s face. 

“Our sewing-girl associate with us?” cried 
Mary, turning further around upon the top of 
her stool,and adding her look to that of her 
mother’s. 

“ What an idea !” came from the lips of Ellen, 
the second daughter. 

“ Ha, ha,” langhed Miss Louisa Fenning, as 
she daintily gesticulated with her bouquet, “ you 
misunderstand Mr. Morgan’s meaning. Of 
course he would not have his children associate 
with the help; he only meant that the sewing- 
girl might be allowed to invite some of her 
friends to see her.” 

As Miss Fenning spoke, she looked around 
with a sort of triumphant air, and having met 
the approving glance of Mrs. Morgan and her 
two eldest daughters, she turned towards Win- 
field and remarked : 

“You know, doctor, we owe something to 
our position in society, and it behoves us to 
maintain that position unsullied by baser asso- 
ciations. Is it not so ?” 

“ Why, really, Miss Fenning,” returned Win- 
field, with an evident attempt to be as courteous 


as possible, though he could not entirely con- 


“T know not what others may owe to the pecu- 
liar society of which you speak, but all that our 
family enjoy above the meré gifts of life and 
health, we owe to my father’s money !” 

Mr. Thomas Morgan leaped from his seat, 
and while a ray of pride lit up his features, he 
caught his son’s hand, exclaiming as he did so: 

“ Winfield, you’ve spoken the truth. "Tis to 
my money, that we all owe that station which 
society has opened tous. We are surrounded 
by friends who now court our acquaintance, 
but let the golden god that sustains our house 
once fade from my hands, and you will see them 
scatter as if blown by the winds of heaven.” 

Mr. Morgan had given utterance to this sen- 
timent in a haste that characterized the gener- 
ous impulses of his nature, rather than from any 
desire to oppose his wife, or to wound the feel- 
ings of any one, and it was not until his eye 
rested upon the deeply reddened face of Miss 
Kenning, that he became aware of the real effect 
he had produced. In a moment the thought 
came home to him that she might have found 
an unpleasant “fit,” however unintentional— 
in the thrust he had given, and desiring to 
change the subject, which might be as unprofit- 
able as it was unpleasant to his wife and her 
guest, he turned to his youngest child, and with 
a happy smile, he said : 

“Come, Lucy, let us hear you sing. It has 
been a long time since I have had the pleasure 
of such a treat from you.” 

The fair-haired girl smiled gratefully upon 
her father, for she alone of his daughters sym- 
pathized with him in his generous feelings and 
impulses, and as her sister Mary arose from the 
music-stool, she took her seat at the piano. 
Gently she touched the keys, but how different 
the sound from that which had flowed from her 
sister’s touch. Instead of the almost chaotic 
whirl of the fashionable musical furor, there 
came a soft, sweet, strain of heart-touching, 
melting melody, and in a moment more, the 
gentle performer’s voice mingled in the har- 
mony. The song was a sweet gem of holy 
thought and feeling, appealing for sympathy 
alone to the heart of love and humanity, and 
even Mary and Ellen stood half entranced by 
the sentiment and the accompanying melody. 
Winfield instinctively arose from his seat and 
approached his young sister, while the old man 
wiped a happy tear from his eye, as the song 
proceeded. At length the music ceased, and as 
Lucy turned in her seat, she was met by the 
question from both her sisters, and Miss 
Fenning : 

“ Where did you get that sweet thing ?” 

“Tell me, Lucy,” said her father, as she hesi- 
tated in her answer, at the same time laying his 
hand upon her head, “ where did you learn that 
song? I never heard your sisters sing it.” 


“Perhaps I ought not to tell,” returned Lucy, 
as she looked up half blushingly into her fa- 
ther’s face. 

“ You are not bound to secrecy, are you ?” 

“O, no.” 

“Then why not tell us ?” 

“ Because,” returned the fair young girl, 
casting a meaning glance at her father, “ you 
might not think so much of it if you knew the 
author.” 

“Never mind that, Lucy,” said Winfield, 
whose curiosity was fairly excited, and who 
seemed to hope that he had guessed the truth ; 
“ tell me, whose is it ?” 

“ Well,” said Lucy, “it is none other than 
Laura Ackerman’s.” 

“ Our sewing-girl!” said Mr. Morgan, casting 
upon his wife a glance that meant as much as 
words could have conveyed. 

“One that she picked up somewhere, sug- 
gested Mary. 

“ Yes,” answered Lucy, with a flash of quick 
pride, “up from the fount of her own pure 
soul!” 

This time, Mrs. Morgan sought to change the 
current of the conversation, but the effects of 
Lucy’s information were not so easily removed, 
and though Winfield resumed his seat by the 
side of Louisa Fenning, yet he had lost much 
of the social freedom which had characterized 
his conversation an hour before, and though the 
lady redoubled her efforts to please the young 
doctor, still she found her arts in vain.’ 

“There,” said Mrs. Morgan, as Laura ad- 
justed her shawl and pressed a wrinkle from the 


ribbon of her bonnet, “ you can remain in the 


ceal the contempt he felt for such philosophy, 
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parlor till Mr. Morgan comes home, and when 
he comes, I wish you to tell him that I shall 
look for him at Mrs. Fenning’s by eleven o’elock ; 
tell Winfield—he will probably come with his 
father—that we shall look for him as soon as he 
can make his appearance.” 

Laura promised to do as she was bidden, and 
in a few moments more the carriage, containing 
Mrs. Morgan and her two eldest daughters, 
rolled away from the door. For some time after 
her mistress had gone, the poor orphan girl sat 
in the splendidly furnished parlor, and though 
all about her bore the glitter of wealth, yet her 
thoughts were far away among the hills of her na- 
tive village. At length her mind seemed to take a 
turn nearer to her present abode, and though a 
shadow flitted across her brow, yet there was a 
gleam of sunlight there, tremulous and fitful in 
its beaming, but still relieving the cloud of 
gloom which sometimes shadowed the hand- 
some features. Whatever may have been the 
varied thoughts that called forth the alternate 
lights and shades upon Laura’s countenance, 
they were soon put to flight by the circling of a 
small white arm around her neck, and on look- 
ing up she beheld the smiling face of Lucy 
Morgan. 

“Ah, Laura,” Lucy said, as she sank upon the 
sofa by the orphan’s side, and looked earnestly 
into her face, “ you forgot your promise.” 

“And what was that Lucy?” asked Laura, 
returning her companion’s look with one of un- 
feigned gratitude. 

“Why, you promised to come and read to me 
in my room as soon as my mother was gone.” 

“IT remember, Lucy, I did, but your mother 
bade me remain here till your father came.” 

“ Bade you remain ?” returned the young girl, 
ina tone of disappointment. “ Why did she 
not have one of the servants remain ?” 

“And am not I a servant ?” 

As Laura asked this question, the rich blood 
mantled to her temples, and a tear stole down 
her cheek. Lucy noticed it, and throwing her 
arm again around her companion’s neck, she 
uttered : 

“No, no, dear Laura, you are not a servant. 
You are too good, too kind, too generous, and 
too pure for that. There, don’t weep, for I heard 
papa say that you were the daughter of his 
oldest and best friend, and that you should have 
a home here as long as you would stay. Come, 
don’t cry any more.” 

“Tam not crying, Lucy. You are yet too 
young to know the fount from whence flow my 
tears,—or at least, you are young in experience. 
You know not what it is to be a friendless 
orphan.” 

“Am I not a friend?” asked Lucy, in a half- 
reproachful and half hopeful tone. 

“ Forgive me, forgive me,” Laura exclaimed, 
as she impressed a warm kiss upon the young 
girl’s fair brow. “ Yes, you are indeed a friend. 
I spoke from an impulse of sadness.” 

“And my father,” urged Lucy. 

“ Yes, yes,” answered the orphan. 

“And Winfield, too.” 

“ Winfield !” uttered Laura. . 

“ Yes,” returned Lucy, while her face bright- 
ened up, “for I heard him tell mother, that if 
she would only learn my sisters ———- But what 
is the matter? What makes you tremble so ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” quickly answered Laura, 
striving hard to suppress the emotions that raged 
in her bosom. Then looking up with a calmer 
countenance, she added : 

“ You should not tell all that you hear.” 

“Surely you are not offended Laura, for I 
only told you because I thought it might make 
you happier,” exclaimed the artless girl. 


“ Offended ?” repeated Laura, at the same time 
laying her cheek upon her young companion’s 
shoulder. “No, dear Lucy; I love you too well 
to be offended. But come, let us set down at 
the piano till your father comes.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the now buoyant-hearted 
girl. “But tell me, Laura, where did you learn 
so much about music ?” 

“©, I learned it of an old Italian who lived 
in our village. I amused him while he had a 
slow fever, and as I refused all pecuniary remu- 
neration, he insisted upon teaching me music.” 

However the turn which the conversation 
had taken had affected Laura Ackerman, of one 
thing an observer might have been sure; ghe 
only proposed the music for the purpose of 
changing it, and as Lucy could never tire of lis- 
tetiing to her sweet voice, the plan was a most 
agreeable one for both parties. 

“You must have learned music very quickly,” 


remarked Lucy, as Laura took her seat upon the 
music stool, “for you could not have studied 
long with your old teacher.” 

“O, I learned but very little. I could sing 
ever since I was a small child, and all I learned 
upon the piano were some simple lessons, such 
as were suited to my musical capacity. I can 
perform none of those difficult lessons such as 
you and your sisters have learned.” 

“ Why, what a strange girl you are, Laura,” 
uttered Lucy, tapping her companion playfully 
upon the cheek. “ You will never acknowledge 
your own abilities. Do you remember the pretty 
lesson you read to me last evening, where it 
told how much better the heart could teach than 
could the head 

“ Well, Lucy.” 

“ Well, Laura,—then I should say that your 
music was fresh from the heart, while the exer- 
cises that our teacher learns us, are only fit to 
keep the head in a whirl.” 

“Every one, if left to their own choice, will 
choose the music that suits them best,” returned 
Laura, as she struck a trembling chord upon 
the instrument before her, and, as if anxious to 
hush the artless encomiums of Lucy, she com- 
menced one of her most enchanting pieces. 

The orphan’s voice was of that soft melting 
tone, which seems to fuse the whole atmo- 
sphere into a sea of melodious harmony, and as 
its sweetly flowing waves rolled forth, the gentle 
Lucy was spell-bound by its power. Neither 
the performer nor the listener heard the door as 
it softly and almost noiselessly opened behind 
them, nor dreamed that other ears than their own 
were drinking in the sweet sounds. 

Winfield Morgan cast a strange look into his 
father’s face as they both stood in the half-opened 
door-way, but the old man noticed it not, for he 
only knew that he listened to the sewing-girl’s 
music. 

At length Laura raised her fingers from the 
key-board, and as she turned towards Lucy, 
Mr. Morgan and his son entered the room. A 
blush stole over the fair orphan’s cheek, as she 
thought the gentleman must have heard part of 
her performance, but knowing that no ill could 
be thought of it, she quickly re-assured herself, 
and politely courtesying to Mr. Morgan, she de- 
livered the message his wife had left. The old 
gentleman gazed a moment in the deepest ad- 
miration upon the features of Laura, and then, 
seeming to repress a remark that had risen to 
his lips, he said : 

“T will obey the lady’s orders, but first I have 
business of my own toarrange. However, I can 
finish it by ten o’clock ;” and as he spoke, he took 
one of the lamps from the mantel and left the 
apartment. 

“And for you too, I have a message,” said 
Laura, as she turned towards Winfield,—‘ your 
mother wishes you to appear at Mrs. Fenning’s 
as soon as convenient.” 

“JT suppose I am wanted,” uttered the young 
man, with a peculiar, meaning emphasis. 

“Yes, Winny, said Lucy, while a roguish 
twinkle played in her eyes, and a light laugh 
rang from her lips ; “ Miss Louisa wants you.” 

“ Perhaps she does, sis,” replied Winfield with 
a smile, into which was infused a sort of sar- 
casm, “ but she didn’t put the right bait into her 
hook for me.” 

“But you are going, are you not?” asked 
Lucy. 

“ Not to-night,” answered her brother, and 
then casting his eyes upon Laura, he said, in-a 
tone of respectful frankness : 

“ Miss Ackerman, I thank you for delivering 
my mother’s message, but if you will admit a 
third person to your company, I shall beg to 
enjoy the society of yourself and my sister for 
the rest of the evening. To tell the truth, I am 
already sick and tired of the endless twaddle 
that goes to mfake up the conversation of these 
husband and wife-hunting parties, and now 
while my sisters are listening to the lisping non 
sense of the soi-distant gentlemen, let us see if 
we cannot find more enjoyment at home.” 

“©, what a good brother,” cried Lucy, clap- 
ping her hands in delight. “ Laura shall read 
and sing and play.” 

“And pray, sister, what shall we do ?” 

“Do? Why, listen, to be sure.” 

The color came and went in Laura’s face, and 
for a moment she trembled like an aspen, but 
yet this mark of kindness had touched the 
spring of her soul’s gratitude, and ere long she 
composed herself, and by dint of considerable 
exertion, she succeeded in pursuading Lucy to 
take her seat at the piano, while she sat down 


upon one of the sofas. Several times after his 
sister had begun to play, did Winfield pace 
across the room, and at length with a slight 
tremulousness in his manner, he teok a seat by 
the side of Laura. For some time a strange, 
wild fluttering of the heart kept the poor or- 
phan’s tongue tied to mere monosyllables, but 
after a while, beneath the kind smile and gentle 
comport of her companion, her embarrassment 
wore off, and she entered into an animated con- 
versation. The comparative merits of country 
and city, with their advantages of education and 
amusement, were freely discussed, and ere long, 
Winfield ventured upon the customs and habits 
of foreign nations, but here Laura followed him 
with a judicious understanding ; and when at 
length, literature and music came upon the 
stand, her eyes brightened up with a warm fire, 
and her companion learned to his wonder how 
deeply her mind was stored with the gems of 
pure and noble thought. 

Lucy had turned from the piano, and now lis- 
tened attentively to the conversation, and the 
interest with which she regarded the speakers 
told how much she was entertained. 

An hour slipped by, and (I know not why she 
did it, unless she thought 'twas late for her to 
be up, for certainly she could not have sus- 
pected that her brother desired her absence), 
Lucy quietly left the room. 

The clock struck eleven, but neither Winfield 
nor Laura heard it. They still sat together 
upon the sofa, and—perhaps ‘twas strange, but 
nevertheless ’tis true—their hands were clasped 
one within that of the other. 

Just as the clock struck the hour of midnight, 
Winfield Morgan asked his orphan companion 
a simple question. He had asked it a dozen 
times within the last hour, and he had fortified 
it by explanations, assurances, prostestations and 
avowals innumerable. But as he asked it now, 
he gently drew the fair form within his arm, and 
with a flood of hopeful, prayerful expression 
beaming from his large dark eyes, he awaited 
an answer. Laura trembled a moment, and 
then raising her tear-wet, but yet happy face to 
the gaze of her companion, she said, in a sweet, 
musical whisper : 

Yes!” 


“ Father,” said Winfield Morgan, as he enter- 
ed the old man’s counting-room on the next 
morning after the above conversation took place, 
“TJ have entered into an engagement with which 
I deem it proper you should be acquainted.” 

“Ah,” muttered Mr. Morgan, as he laid down 
the morning paper, and looked up over his 
spectacles, “ you want my advice.” 

“ Hem—no—not exactly advice, father, but I 
should like your approval. The fact is, I have 
chosen a partner.” 

“Aha,—some one who has more experience, 
and a wider practice, eh ?” 

“No, no,” returned Winfield, with a blush, 
“you misunderstand me. To speak plainly, I 
have chosen for myself a wife.” 

“A wife!” iterated the old gentleman, drop- 
ping his paper upon the floor, and gazing upon 
his son in blank amazement, while a shadow of 
pain swept across his features. “No, no, Win- 
field, you have not done that.” 

“ T have, father; but why should the intelli- 
gence trouble you? Surely Iam old enough to 
marry.” 

“ Yes, yes, my son,—you are old enough, but 
yet [had hoped that I might have helped you 
to a wife.” 

The old gentleman spoke in a mournful, dis- 
appointed tone, and after gazing on his silent 
son for a moment, he continued : 

“ But tell me, Winny, who is she 2” 

“ She has not money, father.” 

“No, I know she has not, even though she 
would make the world think so,” returned Mr. 
Morgan, with much emphasis. 

“ She make the world think she had money ?” 
uttered Winfield in surprise. “No, she is un- 
known to the world. She knows not its vices 
and follies, nor its demoralizing fashions ; but 
she does know its virtues, and her heart is over- 
running with its best and holiest affections.” 

“Then ’tis not Miss Fenning, “ ventured the 
old man, in a tone of suspense. 

“The Lord preserve me from such as her, 
fervently ejaculated Winfield. “No, father, ’tis 
Laura Ackerman.” 

A strange tremor ran through the old gentle- 
man’s frame, and an explanation was upon his 
lips, but with a visible effort he repressed it, and 
in a low, calm tone, he said : 


“My son, you had better think well of this. 
Miss Ackerman is utterly penniless, while you 
know that there are hundreds of heiresses whose 
hands you might obtain by the mere asking.” 

“Yes, father,” said Winfield in reply, “I 
might obtain them, and find myself in posses- 
sion of a hand without aheart. “No, I would 
rather labor for an honest livelihood, than to sell 
myself to a rich wife. I have made up my 
mind to possess in the fair orphan, a treasure 
which money can never purchase, and I believe 
you are too generous to oppose me.” 

“Oppose you!” exclaimed Mr. Morgan, as 
he stepped from his chair and seized his son by 
the hand. “No, no, Winfield, you have made 
my heart glad in your choice, and may God 
bless you for the noble and independent spirit 


that actuated you. When you first spoke, I: 


feared you had thrown yourself away among 
some of the glittering trash that has so long 
fluttered around you. But, Winny, my boy,” 
“ continued he, in a gay tone, “since you have 
founded your choice upon common sense, I will 
tell you that Miss Ackerman is not so poor as 
you suspect———There, don’t ask any questions. 
She knows nothing of it yet; but this evening 
you shall both know it all.” 


“ Laura,” said Mr. Morgan, as the fair orphan 
entered a drawing-room where himself and son 
awaited her, “you must excuse me if I come 
rather suddenly upon the business for which I 
have called you. There—don’t blush, for Win- 
field has told me all; and if you will but confirm 
his report, I shall be the happiest of fathers. 
Tell me, Laura, are you willing to take my son, 
and be to him a faithful and loving wife ?” 

“ Ah, kind sir, I know not what could have 
recommended me in my station to such consid- 
eration, but if he will take me as I am—I will 
be ever true, ever faithful, and ever—ever loving.” 

“That is enough,” exclaimed the delighted 
old man. “ There, take her, Winfield, and see 
that you abuse not the trust, for earth can give 
you no treasure more valuable thana TRUE and 
VIRTUOUS WIFE.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Morgan, as soon as Lau- 
ra had recovered her wonted composure, turning 
to his intended daughter-in-law, “ Lucy has told 
me that you have in your possession a Leaden 
Cross, which was the last gift of your father.” 

“ Yes, sir, Ihave,” replied the happy girl. 

“ Will you bring it to me ?” 

Laura left the room, and in a few moments 
she returned with the cross. Mr. Morgan took 
the relic, and after examining it for a minute, 
he said : 

“ Laura, I remember this thing well. I made 
it for your father on his return from Bengal 
shortly before his decease, and had death not 
closed his lips so soon, he would certainly have 
left for you a secret which I alone can now reveal 
to you.” 

As the old gentleman spoke, he took from his 
pocket a small knife, and running its point along 
the edge of the cross where the upper part had 
been neatly soldered to the sides, he made an 
incision, and removing the upper surface, reveal- 
ed a hollow interior from which the beams of the 
solar lamp were reflected like so many stars. 


“ There, Laura.” said Mr. Morgan, “ is all the 
wealth your father left, with the exception of 
what he bestowed upow Mrs. Manfred. Why 
he left it in this manner he never told me ; per- 
haps he thought it safer here than in the hands 
of an inexperienced erphan, whose mind might 
be warped by its influence. These are all dia- 
monds which he brought from Bengal, intend- 
ing to have turned them into money. I have 
weighed them once, and they are worth, at the 
lowest estimate, an hundred thousand dollars. 
Now, Laura, that you are rich, you may change 
your mind in regard to my son.” 

The fair girl cast a reproachful look on the 
old gentleman, but her heart beat too wildly 
for utterance, and while a flood of tears burst 
forth from her bliss-laden soul, she pillowed her 
head upon the bosom of him who possessed her 
heart’s purest and holiest love. 

The enraptured father arose from his seat— 
he knew his son and Laura were bound in a 
love too strong for earth to break, and while yet 
they were clasped in each other’s arms, he placed 
his hands upon their heads and blessed them. 

Laura’s mild and lovely disposition soon won 
the hearts of Mrs. Morgan and her two daugh- 
ters, and Mr. Thomas Morgan soon saw that 
his son’s lovely wife was fast disseminating in 
his household the pure spirit of Christian ex- 
eellence. 
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may know what our editorial brethren think of 
us. The following are taken quite at random 
from our exchanges. 


It is the most interesting weekly we have ever seen.— 
Democratic Yeoman, Sidney, Ohio. 


a, ~~ literary merit is not excelled by any paper published. 


“it ou want the most beautiful newspaper in the world, 
bor Gleason's Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.— 
Granille School Clarion. 


It is decidedly the handsomest, cheapest and best paper 

ublished in the east, west, north or south.— Catoctin 
Wai Middletown, Md. 

It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city, and, in fact, a room fitted up for 
a parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Ky. 

Actually the cheapest and best newspaper in the world 
is“ Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion,” filled 
with illustrations and choice reading throughout.— Phila- 
delphia Sun. 


It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union, 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every family should take it. —Ameri- 
can Citizen, Jac Jac kson, Mich. 

It is unquestionably the finest illustrated paper pub- 
lished in the United States, as this week’s issue proves. 
Its literary contents are chaste and interesting, agreeably 
varied with tales, sketches and poetry. Its engravings are 
as perfect as any we have ever seen given on wood.— Phil- 

Ledger. 

This is an excellent paper. The last two numbers are 

richer than any of the —— Indeed, this is the 

t and paper in the Union. We 
would advise Gleason to send a few thousand to the Fair 
of the American Institute Democratic Banner, Middie- 
town Point, N. J. 

The number for this week is superb, and speaks volumes 
for Mr. Gleason’s enterprise. This paper may be spoken 
of as fauitiess. It is complete in every department, pre- 
renting to the public a weekly array of pictorial and lit- 
erar’ attractions that has never been equalled.— Sunday 
Dis ch, Philadelphia. 


I s the most creditable publication of its kind issued 
in our country. ye ts take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to this admirable work, which embraces 
much literary taste as and exquisite skill in the fine arts, 
every way Dich. of the million.— Union 
Sunday School Visitor, 


Eprroniat Cuains.—It is getting quite fash- 
iggable to present editors with nice “editorial 
chairs.” Ahem, ahem! 


HORTICULTURE. 

The efforts of the Horticultural Soeiety in 
Massachusetts have been attended with the most 
beneficial results, and no one can witness the 
splendid display of fruits and flowers at one of 


their exhibitions, without feeling grateful to the 


members, for the innocent luxury and refinement 
they have introduced. The extensive cultiva- 
tion of frnits and flowers indicates a high state 
of civilization, and the existence of a healthy 


tone of taste and society. Horticulture is the 


last step in the process of civilization, following 
commerce, science, literature and the arts, and 
completing the whole with a crown of glory. 

The gardens of the Nile did not obtain their 
perfection until Thebes boasted of her hundred 
brazen gates, and Memphis, Heliopolis and the 
Pyramids, vied with each other in challenging 
the admiration of the world. The gardens of 
Palestine did not surfeit the senses with delight 
till the Israelites had reached the height of pride 
and luxury. So with the Assyrian and Persian 
empires; and so with classic Greece. As the 
flower basket of the Corinthian order crowns the 
column, so did the gardens of the old world 
complete the solid splendor of those ancient 
states, by their tender and glorious beauties. 

It was not until Rome had rendered herself 
mistress of the world, that her haughty and am- 
bitious lords surrounded their palaces and villas 
with delicious gardens. They extended garden- 
ing over their vast empire, as they did their 
aqueducts, their bridges, and their amphitheatres. 
In England horticulture was tardy in taking 
root. Fuller remarks that gardening was first 
brought into England, for profit, about the 17th 
century. Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
pears, cherries, strawberries and grapes, were 
luxuries but little enjoyed before the time of 
Charles II, who introduced French gardening at 
Hampton Court, Carlton and Marlborough, and 
built the first hot and ice houses. 

In the United States, although the colonists 
introduced fruit trees at an early period, still the 
exigencies of the country for a long time re- 
quired a devotion to agriculture that necessarily 
precluded much attention to horticulture. Now, 
however, the environs of all our cities, even in 
the far west, glow with delicious fruits, and 
blush with fragrant flowers. “And who,” we 
would ask, in the language of Boursault, “ does 
not love flowers? They embellish our gardens ; 
they give a more brilliant lustre to our festivals ; 
they are the interpreters of our affections ; they 
are the testimonials of our gratitude ; we present 
them to those to whom we are under obligations ; 
they are often necessary to the pomp of our reli- 
gious ceremonies, and they seem to associate 
and mingle their perfumes with the purity of 
our prayers and the homage which we address 
to the Almighty. Happy are those who — 
and cultivate them.” 


“In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their co bowers, 
On its leaves a 


THAT LAME DOG. 

Who has not observed for a couple of years 
past a lame dog about our streets, one of whose 
hind legs has been broken by some mishap, and 
who hobbles about quite sprightly with the 
other three? He's a mongrel cur, but no one 
annoys him, no one cares for or owns him; 
yet he’s sleek and fat. If some evil-minded 
urchin happens to throw a stone at him, he does 
not race away with a yelp, but turns upon his 
persecutor a reproachful look, and pauses, as 
much as to say —You see I’m lame and can't 
run away, surely you wont harm me. It gener- 
ally ends by the boy’s patting the forlorn animal 
on the head, and a wag of the tail on the dog’s 
part. But who feeds him, and where does he 
sleep o’ nights? Echo answers, where ? 


Queer Tastre.—The notes of the new bank 
of Bridgeport, of which Mr. P. T. Barnum is a 
principal stockholder, have a portrait of himself 
on one end, and one of Jenny Lind, on the other. 

InTERESTING—The bones of a mastodon 
have just been found in Green township, Sussex 
County, N.J. The tusk measures ten feet in 
length, and weighs 165 pounds. 


* 


PrersonaL.—The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
of London, will visit this country soon, it is said. 
He is probably the most popular a orator 
at present in ad 


> 


THE JUBILEE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The grand picture, embracifig a view of the 
entire procession, which we give on pages 376, 
377, is a most perfect and elaborate engraving ; 
we need not point out its beauties to our readers, 


or tell them at how great an expense we have 
brought it out, but will simply refer to its ar- 
rangement by way of explanation. 

The head of the grand jubilee procession 
commences on the right of the engraving, where 


& line of policemen went before to clear the 
way; then follows the National Lancers and the 


infantry escort, under command of General 
Andrews ; after them comes the President’s car- 


riage, and that of Lord Elgin and other digni- 
taries; then commences the arts and trades, led 
off bya fine statue of the Wounded Indian; 
uext comes a miniature man-of-war, on wheels ; 
then the stones designed for the Washington 
Monument as the gift of Massachusetts; next 
a stuffed elephant from the Boston Museum ; 
then follows a rich display from the silversmiths ; 
after which is seen a miniature Etna in partial 
eruption, from the fire works of Sanderson & 
Lanergan. Following in the line will be seen a 
miniature representation of Quincy Hall market, 
a railroad steam engine, a party of artists be- 
longing to the Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion, superb specimens of piano-fortes from 
various establishments, a car from J. G. Hovey’s 
fire works establishment, one of Hunneman’s 
fire engines, an immense cannon, or “ peace- 
maker,” elegant specimens from stove and fur- 
nace establishments, a boat club in their boat, 
drawn by horses, children of the public schools ; 
and filing away in the distance, an almost in- 
numerable procession representing every trade, 
society, and art imaginable. We have not space 
to do this cut justice, but it will speak for itself, 
and do the artist (Mr. Rowse), also much credit 
for the design and execution. 

The reception of the President at the city 
lines as represented by our artist on page 372 
was a most brilliant and imposing affair. Here 
a military escort and cavaleade of citizens, with 
the invited guests in carriages, met the Presi- 
dent and escorted him to his quarters at the 
Revere House. Our artist has sketched for us 
also on page 373, the scene that the square pre- 
sented on the arrival of the cortege at the Presi- 
dent’s quarters. Dover street as represented by 
our artist on page 372, was most elaborately and 
elegantly dressed for the occasion; and through 
this broad and noble-looking thoroughfare the 
grand procession passed. The City Hall is given 
on page 373, as it appeared in all its gala dress, 
transparencies and mottoes, forming a brilliant 
sight; and our artist has given it with faultless 
accuracy. On page 380 is seen a fine view of 
the Boston Museum at the time the grand pro- 
cession passed our ‘office ; this was one of the 
most brilliant points of decoration on the entire 
line of the route. The interior of the great tent 
on the Common as given on page 380, is also a 
most faithful pict Here, the President, Lord 
Elgin, the city authorities and three thousand 
guests sat down together; and so bountiful was 
the supply of provisions, that the fragments that 
remained after the dinner, it is said, would have 
served to dine six thousand persons. 

We must not fail, in this number of our pa- 
per, to refer to the masterly manner in which 
the entire police arrangements were conducted 
by our admirable chief of police, Marshal Tukey. 
His position was at the head of the column, and 
his likeness will be recognized as he appears 
mounted between his two aids. 


+ 


Our Lixeness or Lorez.—In our 22d num- 
ber we omitted to give the proper credit for the 
excellent likeness we published of this noted 
person. We were indebted for the daguerreo- 
type likeness from which our own was taken, to 
Meade & Brother, 233 Broadway, New York, 
one of the best establishments of the kind in 
the country. 


City Decorations.—For the various superb 
and artistic decorations of the city on the occa- 
sion of the Jubilee, our citizens are indebted to 
Mr. Wa . Beats, whose skill, taste and judg- 
ment in this beautiful display are worthy of great 
praise. 


— 


Back Numpers.—Any or all of the back 
numbers of the Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion may be had at our office, and at all the 
periodical depots throughout the United States 
at six cents per copy. 


LY 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. “Stow, Mr. ‘William Seaborn to 
Mies Joanna Westman. 


ey ter Rev. Mr. ir. Huntington, Mr. John Dutton to Miss Caro- 
e Eli 


In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Richard D. Child 
to Miss Martha A. Sawyer, of Roxbury. 

In East Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Charles L. 
Tower to Miss Rebeeca M. Stetson. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Gilford Martia, of 
Bristol, N. i. ‘to Miss Judith Hoyt. 

In Groton, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. William: MeEliroy, of* 
Combekige, to 1 Lucy A. Messer, of Boston. 

Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. James W. George 

to Miss Abby i. . Sanderson, both of Brighton. 


In ‘this city. Mrs. ive. A. E. Remick, 21; Mr. Job Ta- 


ber, Jr., fas Sarah E. B. White. 15; Miss Mary Ade- 
line Richards, 29; Miss Annie M. Adams, 19; Mies Eliza- 
beth I. Bancroft, 27; Mrs. Elizabeth Roachford. 37. 

In Cambridgeport. Mrs. Sarah W. Ridgway, 62. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Francis Powers, 64. 

In Waltham, Mrs. Sarah A. Miller, 34. 

In Lynn, Widow Mary Breed, 90. 

In Salem, Mrs. Hannah Horton, §3. 

In Gloucester, Mrs. Maria V. Niles, 40. 

In Newburyport, Mrs. Nancy Bishop, daughter of the 
late Lord Timothy Dexter, 76. 

In Amesbury, Rev. Stephen Farley, 75. 

In Methuen, Mrs. Elizabeth Bodwell, 81. 

In Portland, Me., Mr. Joseph B. Brockway, 46. 

In Bridgewater, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth W. Jenks, 96. 

In Saccarappa, Me., Mr. James M. Merrill, printer, 40. 

In Rye, N. H., Mrs. Bally Berry, 87. 

Pesstesnmnscenhe , Mr. Henry B. Fowler, 99. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Ita columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and il- 
lustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen ectavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseellany it presents, to inculcate the strietest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 
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IMORENE: 
THE SPANISH PEASANT GIRL. 


BY LIEUTBNANT MURRAY. 


HE civil wars which have distracted Spain 

so long and oft, have given rise to some of 
the most romantic incidents and scenes in real 
life that have received the sanction of history. 
Its sons, generally bred to the use of arms, seem- 
ed never contented unless wielding the imple- 
ments of warfare, and never more happily situ- 
ated than when engaged in foreign or civil wars. 
The events of our story occurred during this 
period of Spanish history, while her people were 
often arrayed against each other. 

It was just nightfall in the district of Arragon, 
when a wayworn and weary soldier, with only 
his good Toledo blade by his side, sank down 
before the door of a peasant’s cot, too much ex- 
hausted even to ask for the refreshments which 
he so much needed. Scarcely a moment elapsed, 
however, before the inhabitants of the cottage, 
discovering his condition, were busy in admin- 
istering to his wants. The sturdy peasant who 
was master of the cot, held a cup of wine to his 
lips, while a young and tender girl, not quite 
bloomed to womanhood, swathed a bandage 
about his bleeding arm, and bathed his temples 
with cool spring water. 

The soldier could only look his thanks, smil- 

ing languidly upon those who were tending 
him. His wound was deep, and it had bled so 
profusely that the cottager was obliged to raise 
him in his sturdy arms and bear him inside the 
cottage, for he could no longer support himself. 
The little household was all bustle and commo- 
tion to prepare proper aid and comfort for the 
wounded soldier. The matron was busy here, 
the father there, and the daughter in another 
place. He was carefully watched that night, but 
ere the next day’s sun had set, the soldier had 
become delirious, and his wound presented to 
the eyes of the inexperienced cottagers the most 
fearful appearance, and reasoning from chis they 
feared that it must prove fatal. But the truth 
was that the fever that now raged in his veins 
was more from fatigue, loss of blood and conse- 
quent suffering, than from the immediate char- 
acter of the sword wound that had disabled his 
arm. 
Day after day passed, and still the soldier lay 
in a half dormant state of lethargy, the fever 
struggling with his constitution, one day seem- 
ing as though it must conquer him, and the next 
perhaps growing more feeble in its influence. 
Imorene, the daughter of the cottager, was un- 
tiring in her delicate attention to the stranger ; 
night and day she watched by his side, smoothed 
his pillow, bathed his brow or moistened his 
parched lips. True, he seemed scarcely to real- 
ize these kindnesses, yet a smile sometimes lit 
up his pale and haggard features while Imorene 
was by his side. 

A strong constitution and youth at length pre- 
vailed over the fever, and day by day the soldier 
gradually improved, until at last he was able to 
go once more abroad. And now, attended by 
that gentle, childlike form, that had watched 
him through his tedious fever, the soldier wan- 
dered through shady groves, and over hillside 
and through dells musical with the bubbling of 
fountains and fragrant with flowers; and here 
they would sit down together, and he would tell 
her of such glorious old legends and of such gal- 
lant deeds of arms, and such stories of true love, 
and misfortunes, and bliss, that poor Imorene 
was lost in wilderment at his eloquence, and 
dwelt with raptures upon the real melody of his 
fine voice. 

Through all his character there ran a tender 
melancholy, and he half scorned the very words 
he often himself uttered, but she knew little of 
human nature and nothing of the world, and 
could not see this. A discriminating observer 
would have thdhght him a man disgusted with 
the world, and yet he was, seemingly, too young 
for such a conclusion. He might be twenty-five 
or twenty-six—not older. There was some sin- 
gular reason why he should still remain at the 
cottage, now that he had these six weeks been 
well enough to have walked a dozen leagues, if 
necessary. It was not love that kept him there, 
for thongh Imorene loved him so dearly that 
every look and motion betrayed the language of 
her heart, yet the soldier, though uniformly most 
gentle, considerate and attentive to her, never 
spoke of love. 

Months had passed since the wounded soldier 


first sat himself down before the peasant’s door. 
His purse had peen sufficiently well filled to en- 
able him amply to pay for the shelter he had en- 
joyed, and indeed the cottager thought so agree- 
able and profitable a visitor quite a godsend to 
his house. One day a stranger passing that way, 
the soldier accosted him and was fora long 
while alone with him, deeply engaged in conver- 
sation; and when the traveller had passed on 
he was moody and thoughtful, until at last he 
told Imorene and her father that he must bid 
them farewell, and once more join in the noise 
and bustle of the times. 

“© shall we see you no more?” asked Imo- 
rene, with a heaving breast and tremulous voice, 
that startled the soldier. 

“T must go to my friends and my home; Iam 
needed there,” he answered. 

“ Perhaps you will sometime return this way,” 
suggested the cottager, “and then we may hope 
to sit down once more together ?” 

“T trust it may be so,” was the calm reply of 
the now thoughtful guest. 

At that moment his eyes fel] upon those of 
Imorene, and starting as though an arrow had 
pierced his side, he said : 

“Come, gentle one, let us walk once more 
through these loved and long-to-be-remembered 
scenes, before I bid all farewell.” 

A secret seemed to reveal itself to the soldier 
as they'sat now together beneath a bank, where 
oft they had sat before for hours together. He 
read now the heart of the gentle one by his side, 
and placing an arm about her waist, and looking 
into her blushing face, he won from her the se- 
cret. And then as if his whole feelings at once 
changed he told her that he was unworthy, vast- 
ly unworthy of her tender and virtuous affection ; 
that his had been a wild and reckless life, and 
his hands in battle had often been lifted to spill 
his fellow’s blood; that he had travelled much 
and been hardened by contact with the world, 
and in short that he could never make so sweet 
and gentle a being happy. 

She had no reply for his eloquence but a sin- 
gle pearly tear-drop ! 

The soldier while at the cot had said little of 
himself as it regarded his former life, while Imo- 
rene and her parents were too considerate, hum- 
ble as they were, to seek for that information 
which it was evident the soldier did not desire to 
communicate. But now as Imorene sat by his 
side, and realized that he was about to leave her, 
perhaps forever, she could not but ask : 

“And where is your home, Signor Gopez ?” 
for thus he had given his name to the cottager. 

“In Valencia, Imorene.” 

“ Ah, Imorene,” said the soldier, pressing her 
hand within his own, “I could wish that my 
life had been differently cast, that I might dare 
to love thee, and wed thee. But alas! I am 
unfit to do either; I am unworthy of thy love; 
and yet, within this hour, I realize how sweet 
has been the brief period. I have dwelt with 
thee; and alas, that I do love thee unwittingly.” 


The following morning, when he left, he gave 
the cottagers the contents of his purse, reserving 
amere trifle for his journey, and pressing a 
small, but costly ring upon Imorene, as a part- 
ing gift, he pressed his lips to her forehead, and 
wended his way on the mountain road towards 
his distant home at Valencia. 

Six months have passed since the wounded 
soldier left the hospitable cottagers, when one of 
those devastating tornadoes, peculiar to the cli- 
mate, swept over the spot, and left not one ves- 
tige standing of that peaceful habitation. Cattle 
were destroyed, vegetation blighted ; everything 
was a wreck ; and, alas! with the rest, was lost 
Imorene’s mother—herself and father alone es- 
caping. Their home was indeed desolate. What 
should they do—whither go? Imorene suggested 
Valencia ; the father was half broken-hearted by 
the loss of his companion and his all. He cared 
not whither they went, and so on foot they turned 
their way towards the distant city, which Imo- 
rene believed held him she loved. 

She hardly expected to find him, or if she did 
so, she knew not that he still loved her; but 
then the thought that she was so near to him, 
the idea that possibly she might see him, gave 
to her loving heart incitement enough to carry 
her thither, over mountain and plain, with wil- 
ling, though ofttimes weary feet. 

At length they came in sight of Valencia, 
with its Moorish-looking gates, its many turrets, 
palaces and public buildings. But here they 
were lost in the labyrinth of streets, and the giddy 
mazes and turmoil of a large city. They had 
come hither without any definite purpose, and 


were now entirely destitute of means. Want 
stared them in the face, until finally, by some 
good fortune, the father engaged his services to 
a noble house as gardener, and so arranged the 
contract that it afforded him good accommoda- 
tions for both himself and Imorene. 

Time passed on, and the father’s skill began 
to manifest itself to the lordly owner’s eyes. He 
was pleased, and visited his servant’s cottage at 
the end of the garden, where Imorene and her 
father lived. ‘The owner of these lands and 
gardens was astonished when he found blooming 
within his palace walls a flower so beautiful as 
the peasant girl. He was spell-bound by her ex- 
quisite sweetness of feature, the delicacy of her 
bearing,and the sylph-like grace of her form. The 
father was surprised at the earnestness of Don 
Moranzo’s questions concerning his child ; and 
perhaps a troubled thought crossed his mind 
when his noble master turned away from the 
cottage door, and walked back to the palace. 

Don Moranzo had a bad name in Valencia; 
he was a dark and moody-spirited man; one 
whom few liked to cross, still fewer to be inti- 
mate with. His principal claim to the honor in 
which he was held in the district and at court, 
was owing to his immense wealth, dishonestly 
enough obtained, no doubt, but oft purchasing 
for him what he could not have otherwise ac- 
quired. When we say that Don Moranzo was 
loved by none, and feared by nearly all, we have 
told his character. 

The only friend the peasant Gomardo and his 
daughter had made in Valencia, was a friar of 
the convent of Santa Clara. He watched over 
Imorene as carefully as if she had been his own 
daughter. A few months after the introduction 
of Imorene to Don Moranzo, he had in his vile- 
ness planned the dishonor of his beautiful de- 
pendant. All his advances had been met with 
such calm, but firm disregard, that he was at 
first disconcerted ; but suddenly her father was 
taken ill, and sickened with fearful rapidity, 
until death came to the relief of his sufferings. 

There was something about the sudden death 
of her father that struck the priest as mysterious. 
Iie had very suddenly sickened, and died in a 
manner that to his experienced eye seemed to 
indicate that he had been poisoned. Whether 
this was intentionally done, or otherwise, he 
knew not, nor could he conjecture, save by infe- 
rence ; and yet, there was a lurking suspicion in 
his mind that Don Moranzo knew something 
more of his gardener’s decease than he wished 
to acknowledge. The priest strongly suspected 
foul play, and that the unprincipled cavalier had 
taken summary means to rid himself of the gar- 
dener’s presence, in order to accomplish his de- 
signs upon the innocent and unprotected girl. 

This was indeed the case, for she was at once 
removed to his own house, and placed under the 
strict guard of domestics who knew their mas- 
ter’s pleasure, and who had been taught to con- 
sider his slightest wish as their law. Here the 
peasant girl was most miserable. Though young 
and confiding, she could not mistake the fearful 
situation in which she found herself. She saw 
her danger, but, alas! she knew of no way to 
avoid it. Even the priest was no longer per- 
mitted to see her, and she felt indeed alone. 

Struck with the noble nature of the girl, and 
subdued by her quiet firmness, Don Moranzo at 
last grew to look on her as something necessary 
to his existence, and even offered her his hand 
and title, if she would become his wedded wife. 
But: the true-hearted peasant saw no temptation 
in the glitter and rank she beheld about her. 
She had loved once; her young affections had 
been placed on the altar reared in her own heart, 
and she could never love again. 

Don Moranzo had been drinking deep one 
day, and at a late hour came to Imorene’s apart- 
ment. She saw his excited state and trembled 
as he came to her side. 

“ Come, my pretty one, give me a kiss.” 

“Nay, signor, I pray you respect my lonely 
situation ; I beseech you—” 

“But one, a single kiss, Imorene, for good 
night.” 

“ Signor, signor! Iam alone and defenceless ; 
a poor weak girl. You would not strike me 
dumb with fear ?” 

“ But one—I must and will have one.” 

“ Hold !” she cried, raising her outspread hands 
towards him. “You are strong, and can com- 
pel me to this indignity, but—” 

“ What ring is that ?” interrupted the cavalier, 
as his eyes by chance rested on her open hand, 
where they seemed riveted. 

“ Alas,” answered Imorene, “it is the gift of 
one who was most kind to me.” 


“Tet me see it,” said Don Moranzo, half so- 
bered at some surprise occasioned by the jewel. 

After a moment’s examination of the ring, the 
cavalier, with seeming amazement, returned it, 
and left Imorene at once alone. As much sur- 
prised as delighted at this, the poor girl soon fell 
asleep in innocent repose, but was astir again 
with the morning light. By some lucky chance 
she discovered an open and unguarded door, 
through which she hurried down the garden 
paths, and knowing well the grounds, was soon 
outside the palace walls, and hastening towards 
the neighboring convent of Santa Clara, where 
she threw herself upon the protection of the good 
priest who had so long befriended her. 


The enamored cavalier, however, at once sus- 
pected whither Imorene had gone, and soon sat- 
isfied himself of the truth of his suspicions. The 
priest was summoned and bidden to deliver her 
up; but this he peremptorily refused to do. Nor 
would he hear of any bribery, or offer as a re- 
muneration, if he would but return the girl to 
what the cavalier called her home. At last, find- 
ing that his mode of attack availed him nothing, 
the cavalier unmasked his soul, and told the 
priest that, unless she was returned to him be- 
fore night, he would surely take his life; that he 
cared nothing for his sacred office ; that he defied 
man and devil, and that he would not be 
thwarted. 

The priest knew fall well the revengeful char- 
acter of the man, and though unmoved by his 
threats, yet he bethought him that he might 
make some arrangement by which he could pre- 
vent any deed of violence, and yet preserve 
Imorene. He therefore said : 

“One way, and one way only, will I deliver 
up to you this maid.” 

“ Name it.” 

“Tn the presence of the duke.” 

“ The duke?” 

“ Ay” 

“Tt is useless to annoy him.” 

“Tt is the only way.” 

“°Tis well. He will right me, and command 
that this perverse girl do give me her hand in 
marriage.” 

“ Within these two hours, then, we will meet 
you at the court.” 

“'Tis well. Play me no trick, else thy life 
shall be the forfeit.” 

The priest procured proper apparel for Imo- 
rene, and in due time led her towards the ducal 
palace, where his sacred garb gave him ready 
admission and audience with the duke. Already 
was Don Moranzo there, and already had he told 
his story to the duke, who sat in state with his 
officers about him. And now, as they entered, 
the officer whose duty it was so to do, called up- 
on the priest to speak for his charge before the 
duke, and show reason why she should not con- 
sent to a union with one so vastly above her in 
fortune and blood, and thus benefit herself. 


“May it please you, noble duke, this gentle 
maid is an orphan—friendless, but for me—and 
pure and innocent as the morning dew. This 
man—this Don Moranzo is a bold, bad man; 
nay, I care not for the frown of him or any oth- 
er; the maiden loves him not. More than this, 
her young heart loves another devotedly, my 
noble duke. And for these plain and simple 
reasons, I claim her release from any and all 
responsibility to this man.” 

“Where is he whom the maiden loves ?” 
asked the duke, calmly. 

At that moment there rang through the court 
room of the palace a scream so shrill and pierc- 
ing, that every one sprang to his feet, while Imo- 
rene, throwing back the abundance of dark curls 
that screened her face, looked towards the chair 
of state, where stood the duke, now a picture of 
amazement. 

“Tt is he! the Signor Gopez !” 

“Imorene!” ejaculated the duke, springing 
forward just in time to support her fainting form. 
“ Imorene, it is indeed, thy friend and lover; no 
longer the poor wounded soldier, but if thou 
wilt so permit, thy future husband, the Duke of 
Valencia !” 

Imorene revived at once. On that breast she 
was happy indeed. She feared nothing now, 
though she sobbed as though her heart would 
break. Turning to Don Moranzo, the duke said : 

“Your suit and audience is ended, and you 
may retire, signor.” 

To the good priest he presented his warm 
thanks and a substantial evidence of his regard ; 
and leading Imorene to his chair of state, he 
seated her by his side, and declared her @ie 
future Duchess of Valencia 4 
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CLEASONS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’S DIAMONDS. 

By the death of the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, 
who was a Bavarian princess, and the wife of 
Eugene Beauharnois, the son of the Empress 
Josephine—the jewels presented to Josephine by 
the Emperor Napoleon, and which had since be- 
longed to the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, now 
become the property of her son, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, whose wife is a Russian Imperial 
Princess, so that poor Josephine's diamonds will, 
in future, sparkle on the person of a daughter of 
the Russian Czar. 


METHODISTS. 

A statistic article on Methodism in New Eng- 
land appears in the Zion’s Herald, which reports 
in the six Conferences, 66,206 members and 539 
preachers. Vermont has the largest number of 
members in proportion to the population, it be- 
ing one to twenty-one. The Methodist popula- 
tion of New England, including families, is esti- 
mated at nearly 400,000, or about equal to the 
population of Connecticut. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

There are ten newspapers in Austria, four- 
teen in Africa, twenty-four in Spain, twenty in 
Portugal, thirty in Asia, sixty-five in Belgium, 
eighty-five in Denmark, ninety in Russia and 
Poland, three hundred in Prussia, three hun- 
dred and twenty in other Germanic States, five 
hundred in Great Britain and Ireland, and one 
thousand eight hundred in America. 
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SUMMARY. 

The journeymen bakers of Palermo, having 
struck for an increase of wages, were pounced 
upon by the authorities. Seventy-four were sent 
to the prison-fortress of Favigna, while a suffi- 
cient number of country bakers were seized and 
made to supply their places. This is the way 
they transact such business in the kingdom of 
Naples. 


STRANGE FREAK OF NATURE. 

There is a negro boy, in Kentucky, about five 
years old, born in Shelley County, from jet black 
parents, who, while about one-half of his body is 
as black as the skin of his parents, the other half 
is as white and fair as the skin of any white per- 
son. On the white portion there are numerous 
small black spots, and on the black portion sev- 
eral white spots. 


+ > 


Sincutar.—A French paper mentions the 
case of a young man, named Levante, who, for 
some ten years entirely lost the use of speech by 
illness. A short time since, while in a violent 
fit of passion, he suddenly recovered the faculty 
of talking, and has ever since continued in the 
perfect use of his tongue. 


Goop Ipga.—A new system of posting the 
names of streets has been patented in London, 
and is on trial by the authorities. The name is 
blown or stamped on the glass on the street 
lamps, and is thus seen equally as well by night 
as by day. 
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Tus Yankees Angap.—American agricul- 
tural implements rank high at the World’s Fair. 
Prouty & Mears of Boston have received a medal 
for their plough, and M’Cormick of Chicago has 
received the great medal for his reaping machine. 

Forcep To 17.—In the city of Augusta, Me., 
not a drop of intoxicating liquor can now be 
purchased. All farmer venders have abandoned 
the sale, and the drinkers drink milk, water, tea, 
coffee, and so forth. 
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Opp Fetrows.—The order of Odd Fellows 
in the United States numbers 139,000 members 
and 2000 lodges. The receipts, last year, were 
$1,225,000, and there were 30,000 initiations. 
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Laxp or Woopen Nurmecs.—In Connecti- 
cut there are, as appears by the returns of the 
late census, fifty newspapers, with an aggregate 
circulation of 60,000 copies. 

Extinct.—Men and women have become ex- 
tinct; they died sixty years ago, and left no 
heirs. Ladies and gentlemen have usurped their 
places. 


ne 


) Tae Custom.—lIt is not an uncommon thing 


= England for tables at village hotels to be 
On by pretty young girls. 


Wayside Gatherings. . 


Yale college graduated 91 students, this year. 
The greatest artificial cold ever produced was 
1. 


9 

A toad covered with horns has been dug up in 
Burlington, N. J. 

Books were bound in oak boards until the 
fourteenth century. 

Daniel Defoe, author of two hundred and ten 
pamphlets, died insolvent. 

vr students have entered the Brown Uni- 
versity for the new term. 

Recent advices from New Mexico announce 
fresh Indian outrages. 

Colton, a beneficed clergyman and author of 
Lacon, was a professed gamester. 

John R. Livingston, brother of the Chancellor, 
died in New York, lately, at the age of 98. 

Another released member of the Lopez expe- 
dition has arrived at New Orleans. 

The steamer Pampero has been surrendered 
to the collector, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Five hundred police officers were on duty, in 
this city, during the Railroad Jubilee. 

M. Benedict is said to have netted £8,000 by 
the Lind campaign in America. 

All the hotels of Oregon City, Oregon, have 
ceased to sell spirituous liquors. 

The Germania Musical Society have been en- 
gaged for the orchestra of Miss Catherine Hayes. 

The city of Newburyport, with a little over 
12,000 inhabitants, contains fifteen churches. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker has gone to Europe to 
raise money for the Illinois Central Railroad. 

The first medical degrees conferred in Amer- 
ica, were by King’s College, New York, 1779. 

The steamer S. F. Vinton was burned August 
28th, forty miles above New Orleans; boat and 
cargo total loss. 

In 1781 the Massachusetts Medical Society 
was incorporated, being the first medical society 
formed in America. 

A queer old gentleman being asked what he 
wished for dinner, replied: “ An appetite, good 
company, something to eat, and a napkin.” 

Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, President of Oakland 
College, Miss., was murdered by Geo. A. Brisco, 
a student, who then committed suicide. 

The speed of lightning is so great, that it can 
go four hundred and eighty times around the 
earth in one minute. 

The Indians, it is said, are committing dread- 
ful outrages on the Mexican population of Upper 
Tamaulipas. 

Jerrold says the man who thinks that two 
“skulls” are not better than one, never rowed 
against the tide. 

Osborn Holt, fifteen years of age, was killed at 
West Bethel, Me., a train of cars passing over 
him and completely severing his body. 

Kinkel, the German poet, is now in New York, 
having arrived in the Pacific. He comes on a 
patriotic mission. 

To pronounce a man happy merely because he 
is rich, is just as absurd as to call a man healthy 
because he has enough to eat. 

Hops are imported into this country from Eng- 
land as a matter of economy. The price there is 
thirty-five cents—here fifty and sixty cents. 

During the past month twenty-six ocean steam- 
ship sailed from the port of New York, and twen- 
ty-two arrived there. 

Among the guests at the grand State Fair, in 
Rochester, N. Y., were Generals Scott and Wool, 
Governors Hunt, Morton and Seward. 

Rev. Henry W. Beecher, in his address, at 
Amherst, said that metaphysicians were whet- 
stones to sharpen dail intellects on. 

The receipts of the Cheshire Railroad, for eight 
months, ending September Ist, were $146,143, 
an increase of $21,366 45 over the same time in 
1850. 

Thompson, the English abolitionist, who was 
in this country a short time since, had a dangh- 
ter married a few weeks ago. The principal 
guest was a runaway slave. 

Mrs. Fuller was run over in Dalton, recently, 
by the Albany train on the Western Railroad, 
and killed instantly. She was deaf, and was 
crossing the track. 

Mr. Greeley, in his late letters from Lom- 
bardy, warmly approves and recommends the 
system of irrigation and tree-planting, universal 
in that region. 

They are agitating the pre of forming a 
new State, to be composed of the northern part 
of Michigan. It is wholly disconnected from the 
southern peninsula. 

The population of Canada West is now up- 
wards of 500,000, and that of Canada East near- 
ly the same. The population of the former has 
doubled in eleven years. 

The Fire Annihilators are selling rapidly in 
New York. About $100,000 were sold in one 
day, lately. The Collins line of steamships are 
furnished with them. 

Newport has a population of nine thousand 
five hundred and sixty-three inhabitants and 
eighteen churches, or one to every five hundred 
and thirty-one persons. 

Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, is 
about to apply for retrocession to Maryland. 
Should this object be a the Federal 
District will comprise only Washington city. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


There is great agitation in Ireland, and a crisis 
is thought to be at hand. 


The English papers are filled with accounts of 
the success of the yacht “ America.” 


M’me Stoltz has been re-engaged for the s 
of eight months at the Italian Opera, at Lisbon. 

M’me Steiner Beauce, a sister of M’me Ugaldo, 
has been engaged as prima donna for the next 
Carnival, at Verona. 

The 1000th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Russian Empire is to be celebrated in 1852, 
with commemorative fetes. 


The Tuscan journals announce the death of 
the celebrated mathematician and astronomer, 
Giovanni Inghirami. 

M. Labocetta, a tenor of some reputation in 
Italy and Germany, has been engaged at the 
opera, in Rio Janeiro. 

A hundred tons of pig iron have lately been 
imported into Liverpool from Bombay. ‘This is 
an entirely novel article of import. . 

The order recently issued by the English Ad- 
miralty, that no contract mail packet should be 
built of iron, has been rescinded. 


The Emperor of Russia will not permit M’'lle 
Rachel to play in Warsaw, because she has been 
guilty of a great crime against despotism—chant- 
ing the Marseilles Hymn. 

The Queen was at Edinburg, August 28, and 
stopped at Holyrood Castle. The people wel- 
comed her by thousands, and the papers are full 
of the reception. 

A seizure of from 6000 to 10,000 lbs. of con- 
traband tobacco has been made at Glasgow, on 
board the ship Sabbatis from New York. It was 
enclosed im tin cases placed in the centre of 
casks of rosin. 

Miss Helen Faucet, the celebrated tragedienne, 
has been married te Mr. Martin, of Edinburgh, 
a writer for the Signet. This may prevent her 
intended visit to America. 

One of the mch journals states that since 
the Ist day of January} of the present year, gold 
yieces to the amount of 200,000,000 of frances 

ave been coined at the mint. 

The Countess de Bocarme, who was lately 
tried for the murder of her brother, has taken up 
her residence at Konigswarter, at the foot of the 
Drachenfels, where she lives retired. 

Government instructions have been sent from 
Paris to the commandant of the French squadron 
at the Antilles, to assist Cuba in repelling the 
aggressions of the American pirates. 

Anderson, the tragedian, will not visit Amer- 
ica this season. He is at present ona tour through 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, &c., in search of 
novelties for his contemplated managerial duties. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Right is a dull weapon unless skill and 
good sense use it. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firm- 
ness is commonly successful. 

——Theory is the guide of practice, and prac- 
tice is the life of theory. 

Other virtues merit a crown; but perse- 
verance alone is crowned. 

——A man who is proud of small things shew 
that small things are great to him. 

In characters, in manners, in style, in-all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 
Moderate honors are wont to augment, 
but immoderate to diminish. 

——A critic should be a pair of snuffvrs. He 
is oftener an extinguisher, and not seldom a 
thief: 

——He who knows the world will not be bash- 
ful; and he who kuows himself will never be 
impudent. 

They who drink away their estate, drink 
the tears of their widows and the very blood of 
their impoverished children. 

——Prayer was not invented; it was born 
with the = sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow 
of the huffan heart. 

Cultivate your hearts aright as well as 
your farm; and remember “ whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he reap.” ‘ 

——Greatness stands upon a precipice ; and if 
prosperity carry a man never so little beyond his 
poise, it overbears ‘and dashes him to pieces. 

——Fight hard against a hasty temper. An- 
ger will come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
you cause to mourn all the days of your life. 


~—Dissolute men, like unskillful horsemen, 
who open a gate on the wrong side, may, by the 
virtue of their office, open heaven for others, and 
shut themselves out. 


——Be always frank and true; spurn every 
sort of affectation and disguise. Have the cour- 
age to confess your ignorance and awkwardness. 
Confide your faults and follies to but few. 

——As in a letter, if the paper is small and 
we have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remaining 
moments of life. 

——If we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, 
we shall find that activity and persistence are 
their leading peculiarities. Obstacles cannot 
intimidate, nor labor weary, nor drudgery dis- 
gust them. 


Sour cents per single copy 


Joker's lio. 


When he makes a blunderbuss. 

What musical instrument is that which cannot 
be believed? A lyre (liar). 

Whenever the wish is father to the thought it 
will be a(p)parent. 

It is easy enough to tell a hard drinker—his 
offence is always brandied on the end of his nose. 

It rained so hard in Arkansas, last week, that 
people had to jump into the river to keep from 
drowning. 

A French dancing-master who was cast away 
on a desolate island, lived six months without 
water by just sucking his pumps. 

The best bite we ever had on a fishing excur- 
sion was the bite we took along with us.—Syra- 
cuse Standard. 

Since the triumph of the Yankees in steaming 
and sailing, Yankee-doodle-do should be altered, | 
in England, to Yankee-doodle-did. 

Many who seem to carry the liberty of the 
ple highest, serve them like trouts—tickle them 
till they catch them. 

There is a man in Indiana so thin that when 
the sheriff is after him he crawls into his rifle and 
watches his adversary through the touch-hole. 

“Don’t he in a hurry—keep your seat,” when 
addressed to a visitor in an editor’s office, means, 
“clear out a+ fist as you can.” 

“ What brane of education do you have chief- 
ly, in your schov! ‘” “ A willow branch, sir; the 
master has used almost a whole willow tree.” 

In the opinion of Mrs. Mulloney, the man that 
dies on a washing-day, does it out of spite. Hus- 
bands will please notice. 


The Maine people certainly go ahead of every- 
body else, in their war against ardent spirits. 
They really “ran the thing into the ground.” 

There is aman out West whose beard is so 
strong that it takes a barber and a broker to 
shave him, and it is frequently not clean at that. 


A traveller, writing home from the coast of 
Africa, says: “ The people die very fast, and the 
sheep have very long tails.” Sufticiently concise 
for any class of readers. 

What is the difference between the trunk of a 
tree and the trunk of an elephant? One leaves 
in the spring, and the other leaves whenever the 
menagerie does. 

What lady ever went out for an hour, and on 
returning did not find that some one whom she 
particularly wished to see, had called during her 
absence ? 

There is a man who says he has been at even- 
ing parties, out West, where the boys and girls 
hug so hard that their sides cave in. He has 
had many of his own ribs broken in that way. 


“Molly,” said a lady to her servant, “1 think 
you'll never set the river on fire.” “ Indade, 
mar’m,” innocently replied Molly, “ I'd never be 
after doing anything so wicked—I'd be burning 
up all the little fishes !” 


OF CUR UNG, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore makirg it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and doinestie news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the “ 
amount of intelligence. No advert 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivailed corps of contributors&re regularly engaged, 


greatest possible 
ts are admitted 


and every department is under tie most finished anu per- 
fect system thet ewperience can suyest, or money pro- 
duce. Lackiag neither the means nor the will, we cas lay 


before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


AL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber, one year, . #2 00 
Ssubscribers, “ 5 00 
4 “ 6 00 
8 ho 
16 “ w 00 


our ‘Union, and one 


{> One copy of the Frac or 
Drawixe-Room ANION, one 


copy of the 

Invariably in advance. 

No further deduction made from the above terms. 

Though these two journals emanate from the same 

establishment, still not one line will appear in cone that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to ax 
on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be a) vost Pam. to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 

The FLAG can be at wag of th 
depots in the United States. ancl ot « 
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One grand reason that the committee of ar- 
rangements for this glorious celebration were en- 
abled so thoroughly to carry out and perfect the 
plan designed at the outset was, that every citi- 
zen seemed to second and encourage their 
efforts. If obstacles arose—which must always 
be the case—they were at once overcome by the 
aid ‘and assistance of the citizens generally ; and 
we are not aware of any one event that occurred 
to mar the interest of the occasion or to clog the 
wheels of successful operation. The amount of 
labor performed to perfect the arrangement and 
complete all the minor details for the three days 
grand display can hardly be realized. The com- 
mittee slept neither night nor day, but devoted 
themselyes to the most untiring effort in order 
that everything should be done properly. 


TERMINUS OF THE GRAND JUNCTION RAILROAD. 


. The engraving above represents the terminus 
of the Grand Junction Railroad, as it appeared 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony, and 
just prior to the embarkation of the President 
and party on the harbor excursion in the new 
steamship 8S. 8. Lewis, the pioneer of the Amer- 
ican line from this port for Liverpool. A na- 
tional salute was fired from the wharf, and the 
whole scene was of the gayest description. The 
engraving below represents the fleet of steamers 
and sailing-boats as they appeared just off Fort 
Independence in our harbor, while on their 
aquatic party, at the moment when a national 
salute was booming from the walls of the fort. 
The large steamer in the foreground is the 8. S. 
Lewis; on the right of the engraving is seen the 
revenue cutters Hamilton and Morris towed by 


a steamer and dressed in full toggery, while on 
the left and in the background are seen other 
steamers that participated in the trip. It was a 
gallant and thrilling scene, and one long to be 
remembered by thosé who witnessed and partici- 
pated in its enjoyment. Take it all in all, the 
celebration was a most perfect and complete 
affair; and we know of no person connected 
with its management and getting up, who is not 
deserving of great credit in the premises. As to 
the ultimate benefit that must result from all 
this, no Boston merchant needs to have that di- 
lated upon or pointed out to him in detail; the 
simplest capacity will at once comprehend the 
fact, that to Boston it must prove a matter of 
immediate and lasting benefit. As a grand 
finale to the doings of the three days jubilee, on 


Friday evening the city:was illuminated andjfire 
works were displayed at various points, in the 
harbor and on the loftiest places in the vicinity. 
The Revere House, Winthrop House, Tremont, 
Albion, Pavilion, Adams House, U. S. Hotel, 
American House and others, were on a blaze of 
light from basement to roof. The Mount Wash- 
ington House, South Boston, made a most bril- 
liant appearance from its elevated position, and 
in short, Boston and its environs were as light 
for the time as in broad day. No wonder our 
Canadian friends expressed themselves as sur- 
prised and delighted ; they could not have antici- 
pated anything of the sort, and it is no wonder 
they should pass this vote on leaving, viz: that 
there is one other place in this country besides 
New York, and that place is Boston! 
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